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MOUNT ZION—THE MOSQUE OF DAVID. | 

TE present design was drawn by F. Catherwood, from a sketch | 
made on the spot by George Bulmer, and engraved by A. Dick 


of this city. 


Mownrt Zion, or Sion, is one of the mountains on which 


the southern quarter of ancient Jerusalem was built, | ‘“ 


(though the greater part of it is now without the walls || 
of the eity,) and on which the citadel of the Jebusites | 
stood, when David took possession of it, and transferred '' 
his court thither from Hebron; hence it is frequently 
called the city of David, who was interred there. Over | 
his tomb and on the middle of this mount is erected 
the long, dingy-looking Turkish mosque delineated in| 
our engraving, which appears to be of considerable | 
antiquity. It is called the mosque of the prophet | 
David, whose reputed tomb is still exhibited in the 
interior, and is held in the greatest possible veneration 
by the Mussulmans, by whom it is guarded with the | 


greatest vigilance. The santones belonging to this | 


mosque are the most powerful in Jerusalem. Part of | site. 


the building is said to have been the church of the cor- | 
naculum, where our Saviour ate the last supper with | 
his disciples. 
room in the front of the building, which, it was affirmed, 1 
was the identical room in which the Lord’s Supper was 
instituted. Unhappily for this tradition, thirty-nine 
years after, not only the wall but every house in Jeru-, 
salem was razed from their foundations, and the ground | 
ploughed up by the Roman soldiers. 

“ Mount Zion is considerably higher than the ground | 
on the north, on which the ancient city stood, or that 
on the east, leading on to the Valley of Jehoshaphat; 
but as it has very little relative height above the ground | 
on the south and on the west, it must have owed its. 
boasted strength principally to a deep ravine by which 
it is encompassed on the east, south and west, and the | 
strong, high walls and towers, by which it was enclosed 
and flanked completely round. This ravine or valley | 
(more correctly, trench or dit to have been | 
formed by art on the south and surface of the i 
ground on each side being p y egual height, } 
though Mount Zion is certainly yet so little | 
that it could not have derived gth from the ! 
elevation.” The breadth of the ditch is nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet, and its depth, or the height of | 
Mount Zion above the bottom of the ravine, about sixty | 
feet. The bottom of it is rock, covered with a thin| 
sprinkling of earth; and in the winter season is the | 
natural channel for conveying off the water that falls | 
into it from the higher ground; but, on both sides, the | 
rock is cut perpendicularly down, and most probably | 
it was the quarry from which the greater part of the || 
stones were taken for building the city. The precipi-_ 
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| tous edge of the ravine is more covered with earth on 


the side of Mount Zion than on the other side, which 
is probably owing to the barbarous custom of razing 
cities from their foundation, and tumbling both earth 
and stone into the ditch below. The loose stones have 


, all been removed from it, for building the present city. 


When Dr, Richardson visited this mountain in 1818, 
one part of it supported acrop of barley: another 
was undergoing the labor of the plough, and the soil 
turned up consisted of stone and lime mixed withearth, 
such as is usually met with in the foundations of ruined 
cities. It is nearly a mile in circumference, is highest 
on the west side, and towards the east falls down in 
broad terraces on the upper part of the mountain, and 
narrow ones on the side as it slopes down towards the 
| brook Kedron. Each terrace is divided from the one 
above it by a !ow wall of dry stone, built of the ruins of 
this celebrated spot. The terraces near the bottom of 
the hill are still used as gardens, and are watered from 
the pool of Siloam. They belong chiefly to the inhabi- 
tants of the small village of Siloa, immediately oppo- 
We have here another remarkable instance of 
the special fulfilment of prophecy :—‘ Therefore shall 


Zion, for your sakes, be ploughed as a field, and Jerue 
Dr. Richardson was shown into an upper | galem shall become heaps.’” 
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Original. 
OPEN WORSHIP. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, 


Wer tread a desert strange and vast, 

In crowds to search for things divine, 
Poor pilgrims toiling to the last, 

Hoping to reach a sacred shrine. 
In vain for purity on earth 

We strive to pass the desert-sand— 
For purity of Heavenly birth, 

Remains in Heaven by God’s command, 
If to be pure, we congregate 

To search for Heavenly gifts, 
We find them not, till changed in state 

The hand of Death the Future lifts. 
For Heaven alone should man desire, 

Nor think by pageantry and plans 
To gain the true and holy fire 

Which, in the soul alone, is man’s. 
We tread a desert. Little grains 

Of dust and lightest particles 
The vast abundantly contains, 

And swift the blast their power swells. 
But death can only prove us pure, 

And may the truth come home to man, 
Of things divine no crowd is sure 

Till blasts inhome the caravan. 
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Original. 
AGRIPPINA, 
A PASSAGE FROM THE REIGN OF NERO. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 
My last is come—my last, I know, is come— 
is Wond’rous horrid—now 


“‘T cannot tell thee now, fairest,’ replied Nero, 
|| anxious to conceal the maternal control, whose par- 
tiality had been transferred from Britannicus to his 
| sister Octavia, and whose warmest energies were de- 
| voted to her cause. 
| “ You doubt my love,” said Sabina, ina tone of grief, 
] which to the voluptuary guaranteed its truth. 


My lawl _— 
y lawless love, and boundless power reproach me.—LEE. | © 5 denen Geen tenn Mellie,” bee replied ; ‘ ‘ nay, taunt 


'| me not with suspicions—why should I doubt one, who 
In Nero’s daily intercourse with the beautiful Sabina, | for me hath forsaken all? Yet—” 
she spared neither art nor entreaty to ensure his favor, | “Speak, speak, my iord,” said Sabina impatiently, 
and advance her own interest. His repeated visits to ll and let me know the worst—nay, pronounce my 
her, the gaiety of his manner and his ardent expres-|| death; if that be my reward, love will give me patience 
sions of admiration and love, in proportion as they || in suffering. Thou knowest not yet the love of woman, 
| exhibited indifference to the Empress Octavia, kindled | which, like the star, shines brightest for the darkness 
within her breast an ambition to share his throne. | which besets it—oh! were I thy wife,’’ she continued, 
** You love me, then?” said the artful favorite. | adding power to her words by the humility of kneeling, 
“As man never loved,” replied Nero, passionately. || “1 would not implore thee, and in vain—prayer would 
“Yet you would ae ee to avow that love to the | bear the resemblance of thy will, for then would it come 
people,” she replied; “ your mother, too, favors the | from her thou wouldst love.” 


CHAPTER I.—-SABINA POPPHA. 


| \ Empress,—my lord,” she continued ina tone of rail-|| ‘The artful allusion to the Empress revived in Nero’s 
lery, endeavoring to undermine the power of Agrip- | mind the means which supported her on the throne, and 
| pina, “you are young in government as in years; you, | | prevented the elevation of Sabina. ‘ Blame me not,” 

hold the sceptre, when will you use it? You wear the | he said, raising and pressing her fondly to his heart, “ if 


diadem—why will you share its brightness with ano-|| for a time I bend to the will of Agrippina. She hath 
ther? Will you be the first of the illustrious house of | gained me the throne; it is but fitting that for a time 
Cesar, who succeeded to power only to transfer it to | her advice should guide the exercise of its power; but 
another? You profess to hold the reigns: will you || when free, fair one—”’ 
°. permit another to guide the steeds?” Her wordsbore|} “ Aye, when—when wilt thou rule as a Cesar 
~ additional weight with Nero, as they appealed to his | should,” interrupted Sabina: ‘ absolute and alone? 
~. 7 ” pride, at the same time arousing his fears for the sta-_ If the hand, which sways thee now, rule thee longer, 
bility of his power, and the dignity of personal inde-| It power will become one with the Empire. Break 


—— 








pendence. the chain, my lord, ere yet the links which bind the 
Sabina observed the change which her words had | || son, extend their bondage tohis People. Were J Cesar, 
wrought in his expression, and continued to follow up| the hand which crushed my sovereignty, should also 

her triumph with reproof and protestations of her love. || take my life.” 

“ Were power yours alone, my lord, our nuptial tie} “Ha! dost taunt me?” exclaimed Nero, as he paused 
would have by this time been joined, and nene dared to | for a moment on her words, his pride not more alarmed 
dispute the will of Cesar, or question the propriety of || at the control of personal freedom, than that of sove- 
his choice. It cannot be,’’ she continued, artfully ad- i reign power. ‘ What wouldst thou ?”’ 
verting to her own unrivalled charms of person, ‘‘ that “ Not her death!” rejoined Sabina, with at empha- 
the beauty, which first won thee, hath so soon lost her || sig which contradicted the manifest import of her 
spell, or passion forgot the tones she once breathed to|) words. 
hex idol.” “* By the Gods! thou art right, my girl,” said Nero; 

‘* Neither, neither,” exclaimed the Emperor. ““But—”’ |) his words subsiding into the tone of reverie, as he 

a What, my lord ?” inquired Sabina, as she observed mused upon the of Agrippina’s power; ‘*it must 

ad his hesitation. ‘Can it be you would disown alliance | be curtailed t be broken, or ere long its 
with one who boasted not the Cwsar blood? Though || meshes will ” 
not nobly born, the daughter of ancestors honored with | “ Broken 
triumphs would not degrade a Cesar’s throne.” a word of h d desired to ripen the prin- 

As she spoke a flush of pride mantled her cheek, and | ciple of resistance nmity and hatred. 

; her eye beamed with a lustre which seemed to reflect | “‘ How ?—ask me not how?” said Nero, turning to 
the departed glories of which she spoke. her and resuming the wogted softness of his manner; 

“ By Venus! thou art lovelier than ever,” exclaimed || “ all shall be done to please thee—as thou art my love, 
Nero, forgetting the subject of their discourse in admi-! s0 shalt thou be my queen.” 
ration of her beauty, “My lord,” she replied, “ere J rise, others must 









replied Sabina, who lost not 


“ Nay, nay, my lord, a truce to flattery,” replied the | fall; more than one step intervenes between Sabina 

beauty, anxious to recall him to the ambitious theme || and Cwesar’s throne. Yet why,” she continued, dis- 

which engrossed her mind; “ tell me,” she said, aiding || sembling, ‘‘ should I dare to oppose the will of her who 
entreaty by caresses, “what is it which delays our) rudesthee? If it be indeed the pleasure of Agrippina 
| that none save Octavia should share thy throne and 








nuptial-rites ?”’ 
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AGRIPPINA. 


power, I will bow to it for the sake of the honor she 
studies to preserve for thee untarnished. I can return 


to the husband I have left for thee; and in retirement |. 


hear of the disgrace my love would not let me wit- 
ness.”’ 

The Emperor stamped with impatience as he heard 
her reproaches for submission to his mother, embittered 
by the assurance of her love. To secure her triumph 
she excited his fears as to the result of their connexion, 
and threatened separation at the moment she was re- 
solved to wear the crown. 

“* Nay, Sabina, thou wilt not leave me?” 

“My lord,” replied the ambitious woman, “I leave 
thee not alone,—those who share thy throne, share also 
thy love.” 

“‘None—none but thou,” replied Nero, passionately ; 
“thou art even now my queen in all, save name, and 


that thou shalt have ere long. 
est of,” he continued, while a dark frown contracted 


his brow, ‘‘ shall be thrown off, and Cesar alone shall || 


sway the sceptre his people have given him.”’ 

Sabina had attained her desire. 
pride, she roused resistance; and by reproaching him 
for participating his power, had disguisedly transferred 
it to herself, and ensured the removal! of those who op- 
posed her ambition. 


“From this time,” continues Tacitus, ‘‘ Nero shun- 
ned the presence of his mother. Whenever she went 
to her gardens, or to either of her seats at Tusculum or 


Antium, he commended her taste for the pleasures of |) 
retirement; at length, detesting her wherever she was, || 


he determined to despatch her at once.” 


CHAPTER lII.--THE DESIGN. 


Nero’s repeated visits to Sabina, her sincere declara- 
tions of passion, and artful allusions to the obstacles 


which the power of Agrippina presented, at length con- | 


firmed the doom of the latter. Resolved upon her 
death, he was yet uncertain as to its means; poison and 
the poignard were expedients too frequently adopted to 
pass with impunity, or without suspicion; the murder 
of Britannicus had been too recent, to be erased from |, 
the public mind: and should he seek to effect his pre- 
sent object by similar means, popylamindignation might 
not be confined merely to expressit 

also the character of his me 
crime, the administration of p 
cessful, as they who tampe 
generally provided with antidotés Assassination would 
be impracticable, as concealment would be impossible. 
He was equally perplexed regarding the manner of her 
death, as the means of its execution. 

But the Court of a Despot is seldom deficient in pan- 
ders to his pleasure, or instruments of his guilt ; some 
invited by hope of reward, and others by the desire of 
gratifying enmity. In this emergency Anicetus pre- 
sented himself, who had risen from the condition of an 
enfranchised slave to the dignity of naval command. 
He had been Nero’s tutor in his infancy, and the vari- 







The control thou speak- |) 


By appealing to his }| 
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\ance which at that period had constantly existed be- 
tween himself and Agrippina, maturing now into hatred, 
made the work of death an act of pleasure. 

| “Thou hast not then forgotten the quarrels of my 
‘infancy ?”’ said Nero, with assumed pleasantry, anxious 

to press into his service the private feelings of his 
| minion. 

‘“‘She ever thwarted me,” replied Anicetus, “ nor 
‘that alone, but threats of vengeance often followed dis- 
obedience to her command.”’ 
| “Ha! was’t thou her slave, then?” inquired Nero, 
} quickly. 

“Not her slave,” replied Anicetus with an air of 

offended pride, “ but thy tutor.” 

| Nero, by that epithet, had dexterously touched the 
chord which vibrated to his purpose. “ From what I 
‘told thee yesterday,” he said, “thou can’st have thy 
|revenge, and I my freedom. Her power is imperial in 
all but name; she has given me the crown, only to wear 
By this act will both our ends be 


|the sceptre herself. 
| answered.” 
“Poison is easiest,” said the man with an air of 
coldness, which spoke as well his indifference to crime, 
‘as his resolve to egg it. 

“Not that—I dare not,” rejoined Nero, nervously ; 
“‘Britannicus is remembered yet, suspicion is rife, and 
Hast thou not plied invention since 





} her rumours busy. 
j last we met ?” 

| “T have bethought me of a plan,”’ said Anicetus, 
'“‘ but it will require more than the aid of one to effect 
it.” 

| “What is it ?”’ said Nero, regarding him attentively. 
| ‘ Thymother,” replied Anicetus, “ is fond of sailing- 
| parties—we must bend her pleasure to our purpose ; on 
one of these occasions, our design must be accomplish- 
ed; the elements are treacherous and uncertain, and 
even malignity itself can but ascribe the event to 
chance.” 

“ But how?” inquired the Tyrant eagerly, the plea- 
sure of a novel design counterbalanced by fears for its 
success. 

“A galley,” rejoined Anicetus, “could be easily 
|constructed in such a manner, as that a portion of it 
should be detached from the rest and sink.” 

“If this succeed,” said Nero, “ thou shalt have thy 
reward.” 

“It cannot fail,” replied Anicetus, coldly, “ if its 
| management be confided to me.” 

“Thou shalt command not only there,”’ rejoined 
Nero, “ but be advanced from the dignity thou holdest 
now at Misenum. About it, then, and quickly—the sea- 
'son and opportunity favor us; the Court is about to 
move to Baizw, to celebrate the Quinquatrua; our design 
can be easily concealed; she is now at Antium; we 
will invite her thence to the ceremonies, and attend her 
ourself to the Villa Bauli, where this vessel must be at 
anchor to carry her to Baie.” 

“ All shall be prepared,” replied Anicetus. 

“Fail me not,” rejoined Nero, “and thy services 














shall command Cesar.” 
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CHAPTER IL.—ITS SUCCESS. (| The galley had advanced but a small distance, when, 
The invitation was accepted, and couched in language | on @ preconcerted signal, the deck over Agrippina’s 
calculated to produce the impression of perfect recon- cabin fell in. Being heavily laden with lead, Crepereius 
ciliation, and remove all suspicion of stratagem or mo- | was crushed under the weight ; ; while the props of the 
tive. “The humors of a parent claimed indulgence— | bedroom being strong and solid, supported the incum- 
allowance should be made for expressions of passion || bent weight, protecting Agrippina and her servant from 
and the petty diferences it produced could not be | @ similar death. The design failed in the anticipated 
effaced too soon.” The opinion of reconciliation found rapidity of its execution, on which alone it must have 
easy currency, and according to lis expectations she | depended for success. Dismay and confusion followed. 
was easily imposed on by the circulation of a report || Those who were not privy to the design increased the 
which favored her wishes. Upon her arrival from An-| consternation of the moment, by providing measures 
tium, Nero descended to the shore to meet her, and by for their own safety, while their haste and terror em- 
his affectionate embrace and reception of her, confirmed barrassed the guilty, and disconcerted their endeavors 
the impression his invitation produeed.- He conducted for success. The latter on the instant resolved to heave 
her to Bauli, where by a constant succession of amuse- | the galley on one side, and sink her at once ; but the ac- 
ments during the remainder of the day, he contrived | ‘tion not being simultaneous, and some rushing to the 
effectively to disguise his unnatural design. The bark | opposite side, the desired effect was frustrated, and the 
was delayed till a late hour in the evening, that|| galley sank slowly. 
darkness might conceal the plan, and ensure its suc- “Tam Agrippina, 
cess. That no mark of respect should be wanted, he | $28sins, armed with oars and poles, approached her. 
awarded her the station of honor above himself at| She fell a victim to her fidelity, and died under repeated 


” exclaimed Acerronia, as the as- 


table, The feelings of the Tyrant had become callous || blows. 
in his career of bloodshed and crime, and his manners,|| Agrippina in the meanwhile, availing herself of the 
even amid the preparations for death, could assume the | disguise which the mistake occasioned, remained silent, 
most perfect composure. On the present occasion they | She passed unrecognized among the assassins, and re- 
were marked by politeness and respect, while the guiety | ceived no other injury than a slight wound on the 
and elegance of his conversation so far wrought on the! shoulder. 
unsuspecting mother, as to induce her to hope that| In the meanwhile the rumor rapidly spread that 
their enmities were forgotten, and that she had reco-,| 4grippina was in danger. The public tongue imputed 
vered the alienated affections of her son. _itto accident. The piers and sea-shore were covered 
The entertainment was protracted toa late hour, and by people bearing torches ; some wading as faras safety 
Agrippina specified a wish to retire, Nero, dissembling would permit; others extending their hands with eries 
‘of encouragement, and assurances of rescue ; boats 


glided in numbers from the shore, the waving of the 


to the last, expressed his willingness to accompany her 
to the shore. His manner, at parting, was even more | 
endearing than before: he clasped her to his heart, and | torches, and the sparkling of the waters, making it 
looked upon her with tenderness and affection, “ It rather a scene of jubilee than of death; while the dis- 
might be,” says Tacitus, “that the sight of a mother , cordant shouts of the boatmen, mingled with the groans 
doomed to destruction, might make even a heart like and lamentations from those or shore, contrasted fear- 
his yield to the touch of Nature.” \| fully with the gay and glittering scene the bay pre- 

The night was unusually bright and starry; and the | sented. 

waters calmly reflected the brightness they borrowed | Following the example of the other passengers, 
from the skies; Nature herself seemed to shudder at) | Agrippina plunged into the water, and was at length 
the unnatural design, and withdrew her wonted dark-| rescued by a bark which had put off from the shore. 
ness which migit have lent it concealment. As Nero), She was instantly conveyed to her own Villa. 
lingered upoa the shore for a few minutes, and eagerly 
watched the progress of the galley, he felt that in the’ be. siete va 
brightness of the night the Fates opposed his will. Impatiendlal 
* ’Tis an uniucky light,” he murmured, as he returned | Nero upon his 
to the Villa, “and FP féar bodes not success; even | tive ?—was 
should it sink, she can egeape.”’ || him from his were questions which harass- 

Agrippina had embarked with only two of ber train, ed him with that and trembling curiosity, which 
Crepereius, and Acerronia, a female attendant. The | dared to question the Future, yet shuddered at the re- 
galley progressed quietly; not a breath ruffled the ply it might render. To those whose happiness hangs 
waters, and the stillness which prevailed seemed a | on hope, Time “ halts like a foul and ugly witch.” To 
melancholy prelude to the tumult and confusion which | his mind, racked with expectation and fear, curiosity, 
followed. Crepereius was seated at the helm, while pain, hope, and the thousand actions, motives, and 
Acerronia lay at the foot of her mistress’ couch, expae-| sensations of an hour, were compressed into each lin- 
sing her delight at the reconciliation which had taleen, gering moment. He hourly expected Anicetus, yet 
place: that Nero had at length exhibited that affeenon’ yecrne the tidings he might bear. “ The vessei might 
and respect, to which his eonduct had been so long a'| have sunk, and she escaped. Whatthen? Her quick- 
stranger, | ness might discover the falsehood of the invitation, the 


inty marked the demeanor of 
Would thedesign prove abor- 
ful !—or could bribery seduce 
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hypocrisy of his manner, and the design they were 

meant to hide. She might betake herself to the camp 

—rebellion might follow her appeal; the Prietorians 

were loyal to the Cesars’ house, but not less so to the 

memory of Germanicus.” Thus conscience held the. 
lash of fear over her deformed victim, and the triumphs | 
of suecess faded before the terrors of revenge. He 

betook himself to his couch, but his brief intervals of 
rest were disquieted with the stifled cries of his 

mother, as she sank in the water. She stood beside his 

couch, her hair wild and disordered, her garments drip- | 
ping and torn, and her eyes beaming with the sternness 
of reproof and vengeance. 
and paced his chamber; his starting and uneasy gait 
evidencing the agitation of his mind. 

‘* How now—thy news, and quickly ?” cried the Ty- 
rant, faint and pale with terror, and almost tottering 
towards him, as Anicetus entered. 

“ Thy mother still survives,” returned the man, with 
a hardihood and boldness consistent with his charac- 
ter and crimes; “amid the confusion her person was 
mistaken, and she has escaped but slightly wounded.” 

“Does she suspect ?’’ asked Nero, while his hand 
trembled as he rested on his minion. 

“So it is reported,” rejoined Anicetus with imper- | 
turbable coldness, which contrasted strongly with the | 
nervous weakness of the other. 

Nero seemed rooted to the spot, as imagination, | 
heightened by the colors of guilt, painted the rage and | 
vengeance of his mother. She stood before him again 
even more plainly than previously; his whole frame 
shook with terror as he met her eye; he started, as the 
chamber echoed with her threats and indignation; al- 


ready he saw one general insurrection of army and peo- | 


ple; the swords of the factions glittered before his 

eyes, and their shouts of vengeance for the wrongs of 

Agrippina rang in his ears. ‘‘ All—all is known then!” 

exclaimed Nero, clasping his hands in despair. 
Anvicetus remained silent. 


“Undone! undone!” he continued, his fears betray-| 
ing themselves in the tremor of his voice. ‘Cesar, || 
the Fates conspire against thee ; bapemes:! friendless ! | 


The next blow must be thy throne.” 

“ Not friendless,”’ rejuined Anicetus ; whose industry | 
was not to be checked, and whose boldness could not |) 
be daunted by a single failure. ‘‘ Leave the last act to 
me, and Cesar need fear neither gris throne nor him- 
self.” 

The sternness and resolution | in the de- 
meanor of the man, not more th his words, revived 
the hopes of Nero, and inspired him with an artificial 


courage as to the conduct of his mother. ‘ Fail me H : 


not in this,” he cried, with the desperation of a game- 
ster who feels his only chance of success staked upon | 
the one remaining throw: “let the blow be but sure. 
Save the Imperial dignity from the grasp of rebellion, | 
and it shall be said, ‘ His enfranchised slave saved the 
Throne of Cesar.’”’ 

A domestic entering announced the arrival of Age- | 


ronius, the freedman of Agrippina. “ Bid him enter,” | 


said Nero, vainly endeavoring to subdue the fears which 


He could not rest, he rose | 


PINAs 








|| sussested themselves at the mention of his mother,and 
"the nature of her message. 

‘‘When I drop my dagger,” said Anicetus, hastily 
approaching and whispering Nero, “‘ and seize Agero- 
nius, call on your guard, and order him to be loaded 
with irons—leave the rest to me.”’ 

A significant glance passed between them, and their 
further converse was interrupted by the entrance of 
Ageronius. 

The Freedman knelt to the Emperor; he was the 
bearer of a message lenient as it was polite. The scene 


of violence which followed the accident, and the death 


of Acerronia, were circumstances conclusive as to the 
guilt of her son. The blow given to Acerronia was 


| evidently meant for herself. Notwithstanding the bru- 


tality of her son, and the certainty of his guilty designs, 


_ in consideration of his power, and the readiness with 


which he procured the tools of his crimes, she was in- 
duced to temporize and conceal her feelings. 

The purport of the message delivered by Ageronius, 

was as fellows, from Tacitus :—*‘‘ That by the favor of 


| the Gods, and the good auspices of the Emperor, she 


had escaped from shipwreck. The news, she doubted 
not, would affect her son; but for the present she wish- 
ed he would forbear to visit her. In her situation, rest 
was all she required.” 

The message was scarcely concluded, when Anicetus 
dropped his dagger between the legs of Ageronius as 
he knelt, and seizing him with violence, at the same 
time holding up the poignard, exelaimed—“ Treachery 
to Cesar and his Throne!” 

“Ha! traitor !” cried the Emperor; “‘ my guard— 
bind him with chains,” he said, as the soldiers seizing, 
hurried the wretched man from the apartment. 
| “This dagger,’’ said Anicetus, “ can aid the report 

_ that he came from thy mother, enjoined with treason to 

thy life. Then,” continued the wretch with a grim 
| smile, as he detailed the successful result of his hellish 
, invention: “‘ then follows her death, which can be easily 
imputed to her own hand, in despair that her design 
has failed.” 

“Right,” said Nero, faintly smiling; his lips pale 
and quivering, as conscience detached the chain of guilt, 
and showed the fatal dependency of link on. link. 

“* Right,—but the blow must be dealt ere she can ex- 
pect her Freedman—his sojourn here will create suspi- 
cion. Away—fly!” he continved, his hands locked 
earnestly ; “take with thee men fit for the task. Let 
the blow be eertain, and my fears ended.” 
\ “ Fear not thy servant,” said Anicetus, as he left the 
| apartment, 





CHAPTER V.—-THE MOTHER. 


“Hark ! what noise is that?” cried Agrippina, start- 

} ing from her couch, and flying to the arms of the only 
female attendant who watched her fitful sleep. A dead 
| ‘silence followed the question, the more dismal for the 
doubts and fears which perplexed the wretched mother, 
‘and the confusion which had but recently prevailed on 
‘the shore. The more she pondered on the scene of 
|, horror and violence from which she had escaped, the 
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more convinced was she of the fatal intentions of her | 


. . . {| 
son. Each moment told her of the precariousness of a 


life, which chance had saved, but design had doomed. 
In black array rose before her the calamities she had | 
entailed upon the house of Cesar, and the crimes of 
which she had been guilty for the promotion of her | 
own interests, or that of her unnatural son. The manes 

of Claudius rose before her in the distant gloom of the 

chamber, denouncing the crime by which he fell, and | 
taunting her for the reward she had met, the ingrati- | 
tude of Nero. She started with anxiety at every sound 

that passed, expecting the arrival of Ageronius, and | 
expressed sorrow and impatience, as she found herself 
deceived by the distant murmur of the water, or the 

sighing of the night wind. 

In the meanwhile Anicetus disposed a guard around 
her Villa, and seized the slaves, that there might be no | 
communication with their mistress. All method of | 
egress or escape being thus prevented, he proceeded to 
her apartment. 

“Tis he! ‘tis he!’ she exclaimed with delight, and | 
rushing forward, she met the forbidding aspect of her | 
murderer instead of her expected messenger. She 
trembled for a moment, as, in the determined visages | 
of Anicetus and his two followers, she read the cer- 
tainty of her doom. Her female servant hastened to 
the door. ‘‘ And do you too, leave me?” exclaimed | 
the wretched woman, in that terror of solitude which 
haunts the last moments of the guilty. 

She extended her hands in silent supplication ; but | 
the men stood unmoved, even by the tears which choked 
her speech. At length, with an evident effort, she 
said, “If you come from the Prince, tell him I am 
well. If your intents be murderous, you are not sent 
by my son; the guilt of matricide is foreign to his 
heart.” 

On the instant she was surrounded. Oloaritus, a 
Centurion of Marines, unsheathed his sword. At the 
sight—roused, as it were, by a latent sense of pride, 
which would not permit her to fall under the influence 
of fear—she uttered those memorable words, in which | 
she reproached herself for having given birth to such a 
monster. She presented her person full to the sword 
of the Centurion, exclaiming*—‘ Strike!” Herculeus, 
his comrade, at that moment gave her the first blow on | 
the head with his club. She expired at length under 


repeated wounds. 


| whortleberries, 


| 


Her self-reproach might have been even stronger, | 
could she have thought that her unnatural son would | 
admire Wer when dead for the elegance of her form. 
Some years before she had had warning of her fate, 
when informed by some Chaldeans whom she consulted 
as to the future fortune of her son: “ That he would | 
reign at Rome, and kill his mother.” 

** Let him kill me,” exclaimed the ambitious woman, 
“ but let him reign !” 


| 
} 


—_--_— j 


/ 
* The original expression is “ /entrem feri.” ! 
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BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 

Years before the scene of our story returns to Cats- 
kill, Arthur Jones and the pretty Martha Fellows had 
married and settled down in life. The kind-hearted 
old man died soon after the union, and left the pair ir- 
heritors of his little shop and of a respectable land pro- 
perty. Arthur made an indulgent, good husband, and 
Martha soon became too much confined by the cares of 
a rising family, for any practice of the teasing coquetry 
which had characterized her girlhood. She seconded 
her husband in all his money-making projects ; was an 
economical and thrifty housekeeper ; never allowed her 
children to go barefooted, except in the very warmest 
weather ; and, to use her own words, made a point of 
holding her head as high as any woman in the settle- 


_ment. If an uninterrupted course of prosperity could 


entitle a person to this privilege, Mrs. Jones certainly 
made no false claim to it. Every year added some- 
thing to her husband’s possessions. Several hundred 
acres of cleared Jand were purchased beside that which 
he inherited from his father-in-law ; the humble shop 
gradually increased to a respectable variety store, and 
a handsome frame-house occupied the site of the old log 
cabin. Besides all this, Mr. Jones was a Justice of 


| the Peace and a dignitary in the village; and his wife, 


though a great deal stouter than when a girl, and the 
mether of six children, had lost none of her healthy 
good looks, and at the age of thirty-eight continued to 
be a very handsome woman. 

Thus was the family situated at the period when our 
story returns tothem. A warm afternoon in the depth 
of summer, Mrs. Jones was sitting in the porch of her 
dwelling occupied in mending a garment of home-made 
linen, which, from its size, evidently belonged to some 
one of her youngest children. A cheese-prees, with a 


rich heavy mass of curd compressed between the screws, 


occupied one side of the porch; and against it stood a 
small double flax wheel, unbanded, and with a day's 
werk yet unreeled from the spools. A hatchel anda 
pair of hand cards, with a bunch of spools tied together 
by a tow string, lay in a corner, and high above, on 
rude wooden pegs, hung several enormous bunches of 


| tow and linen the products of many weeks’ hard 
| labor. Her ci had gone into the woods after 


the mother now and then laid down 
her work and ster ut tothe greensward beyond the 
porch to watch their coming, not anxiously, but as one 
whofeels restless and lost without her usual compa- 
nions. After standing on the grass for awhile, shading 
her eyes with her hand and looking toward the woods, 
she at last returned to the porch, laid down her work, 
and entering the kitchen, filled the tea-kettle and began 
to make preparations for supper. She had drawne 
long pine table to the middle of the floor and was pro- 
ceeding to spread it, when her eldest daughter came 





* Concluded from page 245. 
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through the porch, with a basket of whortleberries on || full of turf, huddled together and staring at the poor 
herarm. Her pretty face was flushed with walking, | woman as if they had never seen a person cry before, 
and a profusion of fair tresses flowed in some disorder | She did not seem to mind them, but went into the wig- 
from beneath her pink sun-bonnet, which was falling) wam again without speaking a word. 
partly back from her head. | And was that the last you saw of her?” inquired 
‘‘Oh, mother, I have something 80 strange to tell | Mrs. Jones, who had become interested in her daugh- 
you,” she said, setting down the basket teeming with ter ’s narration. 
ripe, blue fruit, and fanning herself with a bunch of | “ Oh, no; she came out again just as we were going 
chestnut leaves gathered from the woods. ‘Youknow | away from the spring. Her voice was more sweet and 
the old wigwam by the Straka? Well, when we went by | mournful than it had been, and her eyes looked heavy 
it, the brush, which used to choke up the door,'|anddim. She thanked me for the story I had told her, 
was all cleared off; the crevices were filled with and gave me this pair of beautiful moccasins.” 
green moss and leaves, and a cloud of smoke was curl- _ Mrs. Jones took the moccasins from her daughter's 
ing beautifully up from the roof among the trees. We hand, They were of neatly dressed deer-skin, covered 
could not tell what to make of it, and were afraid to | with beads and delicate needlework in silk. 
look in at first ; but finally I peeped through an open- | “It is strange!’ muttered Mrs, Jones: “ onewmight 
ing in the logs, and as true as you are here, mother, almost think it possible. But nonsense; did Mot the 
there sat an Indian woman reading—reading, mother: || old merchant send us word, that the poor creature and 
did you know that Indians could read? The inside of | her child were lost in the highlands—that they died of 
the wigwam was hung with straw matting, and there hunger? Well, Sarah,” she added, turning to her 
was a chest in it, and some stools, with a little shelf of daughter, “is this all? What did the woman say when 
books, and another with some earthen dishes and a | she gave you the moccasins? I don’t wonder that you 


china cup and saucer sprigged with gold, standing upon ‘are pleased with them.” 
it. I did not see any bed, but there was a pile of fresh “She only told me to come again, and—” 


sweet fern in one corner, with a pair of clean sheets 


Here Sarah was interrupted by a troop of noisy boys, 
spread on it, which I suppose she sleeps on, and there | who came in a body through the porch, flourishing their 
certainly was a feather pillow lying at the top. Well, straw hats and swinging their whortleberry baskets, 
the Indian woman looked kind and harmless ; so I made | heavy with fruit, back and forth at each step. 

an excuse to go in, and ask for a cup todrink out of.| ‘‘ Hurra! hurra! Sarah’s fallen in love with an old 
As I went round to the other side of the wigwam, Isaw | squaw. How do you do, Miss Jones? Oh, mother, I 
that the smoke came up from a fire on the outside; a | wish you could a-seen her hugging and kissing the cop- 
kettle was hanging in the flame, and several other pots | per-skin—ob, it was beautiful!” Here the boisterous 
and kettles stood on a little bench by the trunk of an | rogues set up a laugh that rang through the house, like 
oak tree, close by. I must have made some noise, for | the breaking up of a military muster. 

the Indian woman was looking toward the door when I ‘Mother, do make them be still—they have done 
opened it, as if she were a little afraid, but when she “nothing but tease and make fun of me all the way 
saw who it was, I never saw any one smile so prettily; || home,” said the annoyed girl, half crying. 

she gave me the china cup, and went with me out tothe|| “ How did the old squaw’s lips taste, ha ?’’ persisted 
spring where the boys were playing. As 1 was drink- the eldest boy, pulling his. sister’s sleeve and looking 
ing, my sleeve fell back, and she saw the little wampum with eyes full of saucy mischief up into her face. 
bracelet which you gave me, you know, mother. She | ‘ Sweet as maple sugar, wasn’t it? Come, tell,” 
started and took hold of my arm, and stared inmyface | ‘“‘ Arthur, Arthur, you had better be quiet, if you 
as if she would have leoked me through; at last she know when you're well off!” exclaimed the mother, 
sat down on the grass by the spring, and asked me to /with a slight motion of the hand, which hed a great 
sit down by her and tell her my name. When I told || deal of significant meaning to the mischievous group. 
her, she seemed ready to cry with joy; tears cameinto | “ Oh, don’t—please, don’t!” exclaimed the spoiled 
her eyes, and she kissed my hand twoor three times, | urchin, clapping his hands to his ears and running off 
as if I had been the best friend shé ever had on earth. |to a corner, where he stood laughing in his mother's 
I told her that a poor Indian girl had given the brace- || face. “ I say, Sarah, was it sweet 7” 

let to you, before you were married to my father. She} “ Arthur, don’t let me speak to you again, I say,” 
asked a great many questions about it, and you. | cried Mrs. Jones, making a step forwardand doing her 
When I began to describe the Indian fight, and the | utmost to get up a frown, while he® hand gave de- 
chief’s grave down by the lake, she sat perfectly still | monstration of its hostile intent. : 

till [ had done; then I looked in her face: great wars] “ Well, then, make her tell me; you aught to coll 
were rolling one by one down her cheeks, her hands her ears for not answering a civil question, hadn’t she, 
were locked in her lap, and her eyes were fixed upon || boys?” 





my face with a strange Jook, as if she did not know! There was something altogether too ludicrous in this 


what she was gazing so hard at. She looked in my | impudent appeal, and in the look of demure mischief 
face in this way, more than a minute after I had done || put on bythe culprit. Mrs. Jones bit her lips and turn- 
speaking. The boys stopped their play, for they had || ed away, leaving the boy, as usual, victor of the field. 

Sezun to dam up the spring, and stood with their hands|| “‘ He isn’t worth minding, Sarab,” she suid, evident- 
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ly ashamed of her want of resolution, “‘ come into the 
‘ out room,’ I’ve something to tell you.” 

When the mother and daughter were alone, Mrs. 
Jones sat down and drew the young girl into her lap. 

“Well, Sarah,” she said, smoothing down the rich 
hair that lay against her bosom, “ your father and I 
have been talking about you to-day. You are almost 
sixteen, and can spin your day’s work with any girl in 
the settlement. Your father says that after you have 
learned to weave and make cheese, he will send you 
down to Manhattan to school.”’ 

“Oh, mother, did he say so?” cried the delighted 
girl, flinging her arms round her mother’s neck and 
kissing her yet handsome mouth with joy at the infor- 
mation it had just conveyed. “ When will he let me 
go? I can learn to weave and make cheese in a week.” 

“ If you learn all that he thinks best for you to know, 
in two years, it will be as much as we expect. Eighteen 
is quite young enough. If you are very smart at home, 
you shall go when you are eighteen.” 

“Two years is a long—long time,’’ said the girl in a 
tone of disappointment, “ Lut then father is kind to let 
me goat all. I will run down to the store and thank 
him. But, mother,” she added, turning back from the 


door, ‘‘ was there really any harm in talking with the, 
eloquent with smiles and the beauty of unpolish- 


Indian woman? There was nothing about her that 
did not seem like the whites but her skin, and that was 
not so very dark.” 

+» Harm—no, child ; how silly you are to let the boys 
teuse you so,” 

“TI will go and see her again, then—may 1?” 

“ Certainly—but see; your father is coming to sup- 
per; run out and cut the bread. You must be very 
smart, now; remember the school ?” 

During the time which intervened between Sarah 


Jones’ sixteenth and eighteenth vear, she was almost a’! 
a 7 


daily visitor at the wigwam. The httle footpath which 
led from the village to the “ Straka,” though scarcely 
definable to others, became as familiar to her as the 
grounds about her father’s house. If a day or two 
passed in which illness or some other cause prevented 


her usual yisit, she was sure to receive some token of | 


remembrance from the lone Indian woman. Now, it 
reached her in the form of a basket of ripe fruit, or a 
bunch of wild-flowers, tied together with the taste of an 
artist; again, it was a cluster of grapes, with the purple 
bloom lying fresh apon them, or a young mocking-bird, 
with notes as sweet as the voice of a fountain, would 
reach her by the hands of some village boy. But these 
affectionate gifts could always be traced to the inhabi- 
tant of the wigwam, even though she did not, as was 
sometimes the case, present them in person. There 
was something strange in the appearance of the woman 
which at excited the wonder, and at length secured | 
the res of the settlers. 
and elegant, sometimes even poetical beyond theit com- 
prebension, and her sentiments were correct in principle, 


and fall of simplicity. Whén she appeared in the village | 
the heart and the expanding of the intellect, is a step 


with moccasins or pretty painted baskets for sale, her 
manner was apprehensive and timid as that of a child. 


: 
’ 


Her language was pure | 
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| preferring to sell her merchandize in the open air, and 
She 
was never seen to be angry, and a sweet patient smile 
always hovered about her lips when she spoke. In her 
face there was more than the remains of beauty ; the 
poetry of intelleé&t and of warm, deep feeling, shed a 
loveliness over it seldom witnessed on the brow of a 
savage. In truth she was a strange and incompre- 
hensible being to the settlers. But she was so quiet, 
so timid and gentle, that they all loved her, bought her 
little wares, and supplied her wants as if she had been 
one of themselves. There was something beautiful in 
the companionship which sprang up between the strange 
woman and Sarah Jones. The young girl was bene- 
fitted by it in a manner which was little to be expected 
from an intercourse so singular, and seemingly, so 
unnatural. The mother was a kind hearted worldly 
woman, strongly attached to her family, but utterly de- 
void of these fine susceptibilities which make at once 
the happiness and the misery of so many human 
beings. All the elements of an intellectual, delicate, 
and high-souled woman slumbered in the bosom of her 
child. They beamed in the depths of her large blue 
eyes—broke over her pure white forehead, like perfume 
from the leaves of a lily, and made her smal! mouth 


using as few words as possible in the transaction. 


ed thoughts. At sixteen her character had scarcely 
begun to develope itself; but when the time arrived on 
which she was to be sent away to school, there was lit- 
tle except mere accomplishments for Ler to learn. Her 
mind had become vigorous by a constant intercourse 
with the beautiful things of nature, Alb the latent 
properties of a warm, youthful heart, and of a superior 
intellect, had been gently called inte action by the 
strange being who had gained such an ascendancy over 
her feelings. The Indian woman, who in herself com- 
bined all that was strong, picturesque, and imaginative 
in savage life, with the delicacy, sweetness, and refine- 
ment which follows in the train of civilization, had trod 
with her the wild beautiful scenery of the neighbor- 
hood. They had breathed the pure air of the moun- 
tains together, and watched the crimson and amber 
clouds of sunset melt into evening, when pure sweet 
thoughts came to their hearts as naturally as light 
shines from the bosom of a star. It is strange that the 
pure and simple religion which lifts the soul up to God, 
should have first taught to the beautiful young 
white from the fa savage, when inspired by the 
dying glory of @ Bonset sky. Yet so it was: she had 
sat under preaching all her life, had imbibed creeds 


and shackled her spirit down with the opinions of 


others, nor dreamed that the love of God may some- 
times kindle in the human heart, like fire flashing up 
from an altar stone ; and again, may expand gradually 
to the influence of the divine spirit, like a germ to the 
dew and the sunshine, unfolding so gently that the 
soul itself searcely knows at what time it burst into 
flower—that e very effort we make, for the culture of 


toward the attainment of religion, if nothing more, 


She never sat down, and seldom entered any dwelling, | When the pure simple faith of the Indian was revealgy; 
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to her; when she saw how beautifully high energivs |! son came hurrying up from the point, to inform her that 
and lofty feelings were mingled with Christian meek- va sluop had just hove in sight and was making full sail 
ness and enduring faith in her character, she began to | up the river. 
love goodness from its own exceeding beauty, and to|; ‘‘ Oh, dear, I sha’n’t be half ready,” exclaimed the 
cultivate those qualities which she could feel to be so alarmed housekeeper, snatching up a handful of mea- 
excellent. Thus she attained a refinement which no | dow lilies, mottled so heavily with dark crimson spots 
school could have given, and which no superficial gloss ‘that the golden bells seemed drooping beneath a weight 
could conceal: a refinement of the principles aud of rubies and small garnet stones, and crowding them 
feelings. | down into the pitcher amid the rosy spray of wild 
The Indian woman was lone and solitary indeed, | honeysuckle-blossoms, and branches of flowering dog- 
for many months after her young friend departed for ‘“‘Here, Ned, give me the broom, quick! atid 
Manhattan. She had been so long accustomed tosym- | don’t shuflle over the sand so. There, now,’’ she con¢ 
pathy and social intercourse, that her heart drooped in | tinued, gathering up the fragments of leaves and 
the entire solitude to which it was left. She never went | flowers from the hearth, and glancing hastily around 
into the village, except to inquire if Arthur Jones had | the room, “ I wonder if any thing else is wanting ?” 
heard from his daughter; and then it wasa subject of | Every thing seemed in order, even to her critical eye. 
remark that she was becoming thin and melancholy, | The tea-table stood in one corner, its round top turned 
| down and its polished surface reflecting the herring- 
| bones drawn in the sand, with the distinctness of a mir- 


wood. 


and that her step was languid, as she returned to the 
forest. 

Sarah Jones had been absent several months, when a | 
rumor got abroad in the village, that the school-gitl had | new crimson moreen cushions and valance decorated 
made a proud conquest in Manhattan. It was said that | Mrs. 
Squire Jones had received letters from a wealthy mer- | Jones closed the door, and hurried up to the spare bed- 
chant of that place, and that he was going down the | 
river to conduct his daughter home, when a wedding | patch-work quilt, proud in what old ladies call “a 
would soon follow, and Sarah Jones be made a lady. ‘rising sun,” radiated in tints of red, green, and yellow, 

This report gained much of its probability from the from the centre of the bed down to the snow-white 


Her port became mote lofty 


ror. The chairs were in their exact places, and the 


the settee, in all the brillianey of the first gloss. 


room, to be certain that all was right there also. A 


|| valances. A portion of the spotless homespun ‘sheet 
l was carefully turned over the upper edge of the quilt, 
land the whole was surmounted by a pair of pillows, 

A pot of 
| 


| roses on the window sill, shed a delicate reflection, like 


demeanor of Mrs. Jones. 
when she appeared in the street, and she was con- 
tinually throwing out insinuations ard half-uttered hints, 


as ifher heart were panting to unburthen itself of some | White as a pile of newly drifted snow-flakes. 


proud sectet, which she was not yetat liberty to reveal. 
When Jones actually started for Manhattan, and when 
it was whispered about that his wife had taken a dress 
pattern of rich chintz from the store, for herself, and 
had bought each of the boys a new wool hat, conjecture 
became almost certainty; and it was asserted boldly, 
that Sarah Jones was coming home to be married to a | daughter, and began to array her comely person in the 
man as rich as a nabob, and that her mother was begin- | chintz dress, which had ereated such a sensation in the 
ing to hold her head above common folks on the strength | village. She had just encased her arms in the sleeves, 
of it. About three weeks after this report was known, when the door partly opened, and the old woman, who 
Mrs. Jones, whose motions were watched with true | had been hired for a few days as “help,” put her head 
village scrutiny, gave demonstrations of a thorough | through the opening. 
house cleaning. An old woman, who went out todays’ || “ I say, Miss Jones, I can’t find nothing to make the 
work, was called in to help, and there were symptoms | stuffin’ out on.” 

“ My goodness! isn’t that turkey in the oven yet? 
I do believe, if I could be cut into a hundred pieces, 


the tints of a shell, over the maslin curtains looped up 
_on either side the sash; and the fresh wind, as it swept 
through, scattered their fragrant breath deliciously 

through the little room. Mrs. Jones gave a satisfied 
look and then hurried to the chamber prepared for her 


of slaughter observable in the barn yard, one night after 
the turkeys and chickens had gone to roost; all of | 








which kept the public mind in a@ state of pleasant ex- 
citement. 

Early the next morning after the barn yard massacre, 
Mrs. Jones was certainly a very busy woman. 
morning was occupied in sprinkling white sand on the 
nicely scoured floor of the out-room, or parlor, whieh 
she swept very expertly into a series of angular figures 


All the | 


|it wouldn’t be enough for this house. What do yon 
come to me for, don’t you know enough tomake a little 
‘stuffing, without my help?” 

“Only give me enough to do with, and if I don’t, 
jwhy; there don't nobody, that’s all; but I've been a 
looking all over for some sausengers, and can’t find 
‘none, nowhere.” 








called herring-bones, with a new splint broom. After | “ Sausages! Why, Mrs. Bates, you don’t think that 
this, she filled the fire-place with branches of hemlock | [ would allow that fine turkey to be stuffed with sausa- 
and white pine, wreathed a garland of asparagus, crim- ! ges ?”’ 

son with berries, around the little looking-glass, and,|| “I don’t know nothing about it, but I tell you just 
dropping on one knee, was filling a large pitcher on the | what it is, Miss Jones, if you are a-growing 80 mighty 
hearth from an arm-full of wild flowers, which the boys || particular about your victuals, just cause your darter’s 
had brought her from the woods, when her youngest || a-coming home with a rich beau, you'd better cook 'em 
32 
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yourself; nobody craves the jo»,’’ retorted the old |! 


woman in her shrillest voice, shutting the door witha 
jer that shook the whole apartment. 

“Now the cross old thing will go off just to spite | 
me,” muttered Mrs. Jones, trying to smother her vexa- 
tion, and opening the door she called to the angry | 
“help :” “ Why, Mrs. Bates, do come back, you did | 
not stay to hear me out. Save the chickens’ livers and 
chop them up with bread and butter, season it well, 
and I dare say you will be as well pleased with it as 
car be.” 

“ Well, and if I du, what shall I season with, sage 
or summer-savory? I’m sure I’m willing to du my | 
best ;”’ answered the partially molified old woman. 

“A little of both, Mrs. Bates—oh, dear! wont you 
come back and see if you can make my gown meet! | 
There—do I look fit to be seen?” 

““Now, what do you ask that for, Miss Jones: you 
know you look as neat as a new pin. This is a mighty 
purty calerco, ain't it though ?” 

The squire’s lady had not forgotten all the feelings | 
of her younger days, and the old woman’s compliment | 
had its effect. 

“T will send down to the store for some tea and 
molasses for you to take home to-night, Mrs. Bates, 


and—”’ 

“* Mother—mother,” shouted young Ned, bolting | 
into the room, “ the sloop has tacked, and is making 
for the creek. I see three people on the deck, and I'm | 
almost sure father was one of them—they will be here | 
in no time.” 

“ Gracious me!" muttered the old woman, burry- | 
ing away to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Jones smoothed down the folds of her new | 
dress with both hands, as she ran down to the “ out- 
room.”’ She took her station in a stiff, high-backed 


chair by the window, with a look of consequential gen- | 


tility, as if she had done nothing but sit still and re- 
ceive company all her life. After a few minutes’ 
anxious watching she saw her husband and daughter 
coming up from the creek, accompanied by a slight, 


dark, and remarkably graceful young man, elaborately, |, 
but not gaily dressed, for the fashion of the time, and | 


betraying even in his air and walk the peculiar traits of 
high-breeding and refinement. His head was slightly | 
bent, and he seemed to be addressing the young lady 
who leaned on his arm. The mother’s heart beat high | 
with mingled pride and affection,‘as she gazed on her | 


with the warmth of their own weleome. The next 
moment her child was clinging about her, lavishing 
kisses on her yet handsome mouth, and checking her 
caresses to gaze up through the mistof tears and smiles 
_which deluged her own sweet face, to the glad eyes 
that looked down so fondly upon her. 

“Oh, mother! dear, dear mother, how glad I am to 
get home! Where are the boys? where is little Ned?” 


| inquired the happy girl, rising from her mother’s arms 


and looking eagerly round for other objects of affec- 


| . 
| tionate regard. 


“‘ Sarah, don’t you intend to let me speak to your 
mother?” inquired the father, in a voice which told 
how truly his heart was in the scene. 

Sarah withdrew from her mother’s arms, blushing 
and smiling through her tears; the husband and wife 
shook hands half-a-dozen times over; Mrs. Jones asked 
him how he had been, what kind of a voyage he had 


made, how he liked Manhattan, and a dozen other, 


questions, all in a breath: and then the stranger was 
introduced. She forgot the dignified courtesy which she 
had intended to perpetrate on the entrance of her guest, 
and shook him heartily by the hand, as if she had been 
acquainted with him from his cradle. When the happy 
group entered the parlor they found Arthur, who had 


| been raised to the dignity of shopkeeper in the father’s 


absence, ready to greet his parent and sister; and the 
younger children huddled together at the door which 
led to the kitchen, brim full of eager joy at the father’s 
return, and yet too much afraid of the stranger to enter 
the room. Altogether, it was as cordial, warm-hearted 
a reception as a man could reasonably wish, on his re- 
turn home; and, fortunately for Mrs. Jones, the warmth 
of her own natural feeling saved her the ridicule of 
trying to get up a genteel scene, for the edification of 
her future son-in-law. 

About half an hour after the arrival of her friends, 
Mrs. Jones was passing from the kitchen, where she 
had seen the turkey placed in the oven, with his portly 
bosom rising above the rim of a dripping pan, his legs 
tied together and his wings tucked snugly over his back, 
when she met her husband in the passage. 

Well,” said the wife, in a cautious voice, “ has 
every thing turned out well—is he so terrible rich as 
his letter said ?”’ 

“ There is no doubt about that; he is rich as a Jew, 
and as proud asa lord. I can tell you what, Sarah’s 
made the best match in America, let the other be what 


beautiful daughter thus proudly escorted home. There | it will,” replied the squire, imitating the low tone of 


was triumph in the thought, that almost every person } 
in the village might witness the air of gallantry and | 
homage with which she was regarded, by the hand- | 
somest and richest merchant of Manhattan. She saw 
that her child looked eagerly toward the house as they | 


“his questioner. 

“* What an eye he’s got, hasn’t he? I never saw any 
thing so black and piercing in my life. _ He’s very 
handsome, too, only a little darkish—I don’t wonder 
the girl took a fancyto him. I say, has any thing been 


approachéd, and that her step was rapid, as if impa- said about the wedding ?” 


tient of the quiet progress of her companions. Pride | 
was lost in the sweet thrill of maternal affection which 


shot through the mother’s heart. She forgot all her | 
plans, in the dear wish to hold her first-born once more | 
to her bosom; and ran to the door, her face beaniing | 


with joy, her arms outstretched and her lips trembling 





‘Tt must be next week, at any rate, for he wants to 


go back to Manhattan in a few days; he and Sarahwill 


manage it without our help, I dare say.’’ Here Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones looked at each other and smiled. 
“TI say, squire, | want to ask you one question,” in- 


| terrupted Mrs. Bates, coming through the kitchen door 
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and sidling up to the couple, “is that watch. which the | terested ; ; while his affianced wife, and her family, were 
‘convinced that nothing could be more noble than his 
conduct, in thus selecting a humble and comparatively 

“* T believe it’s gold, Mrs. Bates.” portioniess girl for the sharer of his brilliant fortune. 

“‘ Now, du tell! What, rale Guinea gold ? Now if that}, On the afternoon of the second day after her return 
don’t beat all natur. I ruther guess Miss Sarah’s fea- | home, Sarah entered the parlor with her bonnet on and 
thered her nest this time, any how. Now, squire, du) a shawl flung over her arm, prepared fora walk. Her 
tell a body, when is the wedding to be ? I won’t tell | lover was lying on the crimson cushions of the settee, 
a single arthly critter, if you’ll on’y jest give me a_ with his fine eyes half closed, and a book nearly falling 
hint.” | from his listless hand. 

“You must ask Sarah,” replied Mr. Jones, following | “Come,” said Sarah, taking the volume playfully 
his wife into the parlor, “(I never meddle with young from his hand, “I have come to persuade you to a long 
folks’ affairs.” | walk. Mother has introduced all her friends, now you 

“Now did you ever?” muttered the old woman, | must go and see mine—the dearest and best.” 
when she found herself alone in the passage. ‘‘ Never “Spare me,” said the young man half-rising, and 
mind; if I don’t find out afore I go home to-night, I brushing the raven hair from his forehead with a grace- 
I should just like to know | ful motion of the hand, “ I will go with you anywhere, 
what they’re a talking about this minute.” Here the | but do excuse me these horrid introductions—I1 am 
old woman crouched down and put her ear tothe crevice | overwhelmed by the hospitality of your neighborhood.” 
under the parlor door; after a few moments she | He smiled, and attempted to regain the book as he 
scrambled up and hurried off into the kitchen again, | spoke. 
just in time to save herself from being pushed over by | “Oh, but this is quite another kind of person, you 
the opening door. never saw any thing at all like her—there is something 

Sarah Jones returned home the same warm-hearted | picturesque and romantic about her. You like romance ?”’ 


| “What is she, Dutch or English? I can’t speak 


gentleman carries rale genuine gold, or on’y pinchback? 
i’d give any thing on arth to find out.’ | 


lose my guess, that’s all. 


intelligent girl as ever. She was a little more delicate 








in person, more quiet and graceful in her movements ; | 
and love had given a depth of expression to her large | 
blue eyes, a richer tone to her low sweet voice, and had | 


mellowed down the buoyant spirit of the girl to the 


softness and grace of womanhood. Thoroughly and | 


trustfully had she given her young affections, and her 


Dutch, and your own sweet English is enough for me. 
Come, take off that bonnet and let me read to you.” 
“ No, no, J must visit the wigwam, if you will not.” 
“ The wigwam, Miss Jones ?’’ exclaimed the youth 
' starting up, his face changing its expression, and his 
large black eyes flashing on her with the glance of an 





eagle. ‘‘AmI to understand that your friend is an 


Indian?” 
“‘ Certainly, she és an Indian, but not acommon one, 


person seemed embued with gentleness from the fount 

of love, that gushed up so purely in her heart. She 

knew that she was loved in return—not as she loved, 
fervently, and in silence, but with thefire of a passionate | I assure you.” 

nature—with the keen, intense feeling which mingles | “She isan Indian. Enough, madam, J will not go, 
pain even with happiness, and makes sorrow sharp as| 2nd I can only express my surprise at a request so 
the tooth of a serpent. Proud, fastidious and pas- extraordinary, . have never held equal communion with 
sionate was the object of her regard ; his prejudices | a colored race.’ 

had been strengthened and his faults matured, inthe || The fine cut lip of the speaker curved with a smile 
lap of luxury and indulgence. He was high-spirited — of haughty contempt, and his manner was disturbed 
and generous to a fault, a true friend and a bitter enemy | and irritable, beyond any thing the young girl had ever 
—one of those men who have lofty virtues and strong | witnessed in him before. She turned pale at this vio- 
counterbalancing faults. His ancestral line could be lent burst of feeling, and it was more than & minute 
traced back to the noble blood of old England, and, before she addressed him again. 

though an American by birth, and a merchant by pro- | ‘« This violence seems unreasonable—why should my 
fession, his education had been that of an aristocrat. | wish to visit a harmless, solitary fellow being create 
The prejudices of birth and station had been instilled | 8° much opposition?” she said at last. 

into his nature, till they had become a part of it; yet. | “Forgive me, if I have spoken harshly, dear Sarah,’ 

he had unhesitatingly offered hand and fortune to the | he answered, evidently striving to subdue his irritation, 
daughter of a plain country farmer. In truth, his pre- but spite of his effort it blazed out again the next in- 
dominatipg pride might be seen in this, mingled with | stant. “It is useless to strive against the feeling,” he 
the powerful love which urged him to the proposal. ||said, “I hate the whole race; if there is a thing I 
He preferred bestowing wealth and station on the ob- || abhor on earth, it is @ savage--a fierce, blood-thirsty, 
ject of his choice, rather than receiving any worldly || wild beast in human form !” 

advantage from her. It gratified him that his love would There was something in the stern expression of his 





be looked up to by its object, as the source from which | face, which pained and startled the pure young girl, 
all benefits must be derived. It was a feeling of refined | who gazed on it: @ brilliancy of the eye, and an expan- 
selfishness; he would have been startled had any one | sion of the thin nostrils, which bespoketerrible passions 
told him so; and yet, overweening pride was at the bot- | when once excited to the full. 

“ This'is a strange prejudice,” 


tom of all. He believed himself generous and disin- she murmured, un- 
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consciously, while her eyes sank from their gaze on his 
face. 

“It is no prejudice, but a part of my nature;” re- 
torted the strongly agitated man sternly, pacing up and 
down the room. “ An antipathy rooted -in the cradle, 
which grew stronger and deeper with my manhood. I 
loved my grandfather, and from him I imbibed this 
early hate. His soul loathed the very name of Indian. 
When he has met one of the prowling creatures in the 
highway, I have seen his lips writhe, his chest heave, 
and his face grow white, as if a wild beast had started 
up in his path. There was one in our family, an af- 
fectionate, timid creature, as the sun ever shone upon. 
Ican remember loving her very dearly when I was a 
mere child, but my grandfather recoiled at the very 
sound of her name, and seemed to regard her presence 
as a curse, which for some reason he was compelled to 
endure. I could never imagine why he kept her. She 
was very kind to me, and I tried to find her out after 
my return from Europe, but you remember that my 
grandparents died suddenly during my absence, and no 
one could give me any information about her. Save 
that one being, there is not a savage, male or female, 
whom I should not rejoice to see exterminated from the 
face of the earth. Do not, I pray you, look so terribly 
shocked, my sweet girl, I acknowledge the feeling to 
be a prejudice too violent for adequate foundation; but 
it was grounded in my nature by one whom I respected 
and loved as my own life, and it will cling to my heart 
as long as there is a pulse left in ** ” 

““T have no predilection for savages as a race,” said 
Sarah, after a few moment's silence, gratified to find 
some shadow of reason for her lover's violence, ‘‘ but 
you make one exception, may I not also be allowed a 
favorite : especially as she is a white in education, feel- 
ing, every thing but color? You would not have me 
neglect one of the kindest, best friends I ever had on 
earth, because the tint of her skin is a shade darker 
than my own?” Her voice was sweet and persuasive, 
a smile trembled on her lips, and she laid a hand gently 
ou his arm as she spoke. He must have been savage 
indeed, had he resisted her winning manner. 

“IT would have you forgive my violence and follow 
your own sweet impulses,” he said, putting back the 
curls from her uplifted forehead, and drawing her to 
his bosom; ‘ say you have forgiven me, dear, and then 
go where you will.” 

It was with gentle words like these, that he had won 
the love of that fair being; they fell upon her heart 
after his late harshness, like dew to a thirsty violet. 
She raised her glistening eyes to his with a language 
more eloquent than words, and disengaging herself 
gently from his arms, glided softly out of the room. 
These words could hurdly be called a lovers’ quarrel, 
and yet they parted with all the sweet feelings of recon- 
ciliation, warm at the heart of each. 

Sarah pursued the foot-path which she had so often 
trod through the forest, with a fawn-like lightness of 
step, and a heart that beat quicker at the sight of each 
familiar bush or forest tree, which had formerly been 
the waymark of her route. 
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“ Poor woman, she must have been very lonely,” she 
/ murmured more than once, when the golden blossoms ofa 
spice bush, or the tendrils of a vine trailing over the 
path, told how seldom it had been travelled of late, and 
her heart imperceptibly became saddened by the 
thoughts of her friend; yet spite of this, she stopped 
occasionally to witness the gambols of a grey squirrel 
among the tall branches, that swayed and rustled in 
the sunshine overhead, and smiled at her unusual 
timidity, when, thus employed, a slender grass snake 
crept across her foot and coiled itself up in the path 
like a chain of living emeralds; his small eyes glitter- 
ing like sparks of fire, bis tiny jaw open and a sharp 
little tongue playing within like a red hot needle cleft 
at the point. She forced herself to look upon the harm- 
less reptile without a fear which she knew to be childish, 
and turning aside pursued her way to the Straka. To 
her disappointment she found the wigwam empty, buta 


path was beaten along the edge of the woods leading , 


toward the pond, which she had never observed before. 
She turned into it with a sort of indefinite expectation 
of meeting her friend; and after winding through the 
depths of the forest for nearlya mile, the notes of a wild, 
plaintive song rose and fell—a sad, sweet melody—on 
the still air. 
girl to a small open space surrounded by young sap- 


A few steps onward brought the young 


lings and flowering shrubs; tall grass swept from alittle 
mound which swelled up from the centre, to the margin 
of the enclosure, and a magnificent hemlock shadowed 
the whole space with its drooping boughs. A sensation 
of awe fell upon the heart of the young girl, for as she 
A large 
rose tree heavy with blossoms drooped over the head, 


gazed the mound took the form of a grave. 


and the sheen of rippling waters broke througha clump 
of sweet-briar, which hedged it in from the lake. She 
remembered that the Indian chief’s grave was on the 
very brink of the water, and that she had given a young 
rose tree to Malaeska years ago, which must have shot 
up into the solitary bush standing before her, lavishing 
fragrance from its pure white flowers over the place of 
the dead. This would have been enough to convince 
her that she stood by the warrior’s grave had the place 
been solitary, but at the root of the hemlock, with her 
arms folded on her bosom and her calm face uplifted 
toward heaven, sat Malaeska. Her lips were slightly 
parted, and the song which Sarah had listened to afar 
of broke from them—a sad pleasant strain, that blend- 
ed in soft harmony with the rippling waters and the 
gentle sway of the hemlock branches overhead. 
Sarah remained motionless till the last notes of the 
song died away on the lake, then she stepped forward 
into the enclosure.The Indi an 
arose, while a beautiful expression of joy beamed over 


woman sew her and 


her face. 


“* The bird does not feel more joyful at the return of 
spring, when snows have covered the earth all winter, 
than does the poor Indian’s heart at the sight of her 
sweet child again,” she said, taking the maiden's hand 
and kissing it with a graceful movement of mingled 

| respect and affectidn. ‘‘ Sit down, that I may hear the 
\ sound of your voice once more.”’ 
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They sat down together at the foot of the hemlock. | 

“You have been lonely, my poor friend—how thin 
you have become during my absence,” said Sarah, gazing 
on the changed features of her companion. 

“T shall be happy again now,” replied the Indian, 
with a faint sweet smile, ‘“‘ you will come to see me 
every day, won’t you dear?” 

“ Yes, while I remain at home, but—but—I’m going 
back again soon.” 

** You need not tell me more in words, I can read the 
secret in the tone of your voice, in the light of that 
modest eye, though the silken lash does droop over it 
like leaves around a wet violet—in the color coming 
and going in a rosy cloud on these cheeks: another is 
coming to take you from home,” said the Indian with 
a playful smile. ‘‘ Did you think the lone woman could 
not read the signs of love—that she has never loved 
herself?” 

“You?” 

“Do not look so amazed, but tell me of yourself. 
Are you to be married so very soon ?”’ 

“In four days.” 

“‘ Then where will your home be ?” 

“Tn Manhattan.”’ 

There were a few moments of silence. 


’ 


Sarah sat 


gazing on the turf, with the warm blood mantling in her | 


cheek, ashamed and yet eager to converse more fully on 
the subject whic!: flooded her young heart with content, 
as odor dwells in the bosom of a water-lily. 
dian continued motionless, lost in a train of sad 
thoughts conjured up by the last word uttered, at length 
she laid her hand on that of her companion and spoke: 
her voice was sad, and tears stood in her eyes. 

‘In a few days you go from me again—oh, it is very 
wearisome to be always alone, the heart so pines for 
something to love; 1 have been petting a little wren 
that has built his nest under the eaves of my wigwam 
since you went away, it was company for me and will 
be again—nay, do not look so pitiful, but tell me whois 
he that calls the red blood to your cheek with so rich 
aglow? What are his qualities ? Does he love you as 
one like you should be loved, with the whole strength 
of a warm, noble heart?” 

‘* He says so,” replied the young girl, blushing more 
deeply, and a beautiful smile broke into her eyes as she 
raised them for a moment to the Indian’s face. 

“* And you?” 

‘“‘T have neither experience nor standard to judge of 
love by. If tothink of one from morning till night, be 
love—to feel his presence, color, each thought even 
when he is far away—to know that he is haunting your 
beautiful day-dreams—wandering with you through the 
lovely places which fancy is continually presenting to 
one in solitude, filling up each space and thought of 
your life, and yet in no way diminishing the affection 
which the heart bears to others, but increasing it rather 
—if tobe made happy with the slightest trait of noble 
feeling, proud in his virtues, and yet quick-sighted and 
doubly sensitive to all his faults, clinging to him fervently 
in spite of those faults—if this be love, then do I iove 
with the whole strength of my being. They tell me it 


The In- | 


|is but a dream, which will pass away, but I do not 
believe it; for in my bosom the first sweet flutter of 
/awakened affection, has already settled down to a deep 
feeling of contentment. My heart is full of tranquillity, 
and, like that white rose which lies motionless in the 
| sunshine burthened with the wealth of its own sweet- 
ness, it unfolds itself day by day to a more pure and 
subdued state of enjoyment. This feeling may not be 
the love which men talk so freely of, but it cannot 
| change—never—not even in death, unless William Dan- 
forth should prove utterly unworthy !” 

“William Danforth! Did I hear aright? Is William 
Danforth the name of your affianced husband ?” in- 
| quired the Indian, in a voice of overwhelming surprise, 
| starting up with sudden impetuosity and then slowly 
sinking back to her seat again. ‘“‘ Tell me,” she added 
faintly, and yet in a tone that thrilled to the heart, ‘has 
| he lately been in Europe?” 


“He came from thence a year since, on the death of 
? 


| 


his grandparents,” was the reply. 

‘*A year, a whole year!’’ murmured the Indian, 
clasping her hands over her eyes with sudden energy. 
| Her head sunk forward upon her knees, and her whole 
| frame shivered with a rush of strong feeling, which 
| was perfectly unaccountable to the almost terrified girl 
who gazed upon her. ‘Father of Heaven, I thank 
thee! my eyes shall behold him once more. Oh, God, 
_make me grateful !’’ These words, uttered so ferverdly, 
"were mufiled by the locked hands of the Indian woman, 
_and Sarah could only distinguish that she was strongly 
excited by the mention of her lover’s name. 
| « Have you ever known Mr. Danforth ?”’ she inquired, 


| when the agitation of the strange woman had a little 


subsided. The Indian did not answer, but raising her 
head and brushing the tears from her eyes, she looked 
| in the maiden’s face with an expression of unutterable 
| tenderness. 

| “ And you are to be his wife? God bless you! God 

| bless you both!’ She fell upon the young girl's neck 

| as she spoke and wept like an infant, then, as if con- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


scious that she was betraying too deep emotion, she 
| lifted her head and tried to compose herself; while 
Sarah sat gazing on her, agitated, bewildered, and ut- 
‘terly at a loss to account for this sudden outbreak of 
feeling, in one habitually subdued and calm in her de- 
| meanor. After sitting with closed hands musingly and 
| in silénce several moments, the Indian again lifted her 
eyes; they were full of sorrowful meaning, and yet 
there was an eager look about them which betrayed a 
degree of excitement yet unsubdued. 

| “‘ Dead, are they both dead !—his grandparents, I 
_mean?” she said, eurnestly. 

“Yes, they are both dead; he told me so.” 

“And he—the young man—where is he now?” 

“T left him at my father’s house, not three hours 
| since.”’ 

“Come, let us go.” 

The two arose, passed through the enclosure, and 
threaded the path toward the wigwam slowly and in 
| silence. The maiden was lost in conjecture, and her 
| companion seemed pondering in some hidden thought 











of deep moment. 
in its look, again it lighted up with a thrilling expres- 
sion of eager and yearning tenderness. The afternoon 
shadows were gathering over the forest, and being anx- 
jous to reach home before dark, Sarah refused to enter 
the wigwam when they reached it. 
in for a moment, and returned with a slip of birch bark 
on which a few words were lightly traced in pencil. 

“‘ Give this to the young man,” she said, placing the 
bark in Sarah's hand, “‘ and now good-night—God bless 
you?” 

Sarah took the bark and turned with a hurried step to 
the forest track. She felt agitated, and as if something 
painful were about to happen. With a curiosity aroused 
by the Indian’s strange manner, she examined the wri- 
ting on the slip of bark in her hand: it was only a re- 
quest that William Danforth would meet the writer at 
a piace appointed, onthe bank of the Catskill Creek, 
The scroll was signed, “ Malaeska.” 
It was singular, but Sarah Jones had 


that evening. 

Malaeska! 
never learned the Indian’s name before. 

The point of land, which we have described in the 
early part of this story, as hedging in the outlet of Cats- 
kill Creek, gently ascends from the juncture of the two 
streams and rolls upward intoa broad and beautiful hill, 
which again sweeps off toward the mountains and down 
the margin of the Hudson in a vast plain, at the present 
day cut up into highly cultivated farms and diversified 
by little eminences, groves, and one large tract of swamp 
land. Along the southern margin of the creek the hill 
forms a lofty and picturesque bank, in some places drop- 
ping to the water in a sheer descent of forty or fifty 
feet, and in others sloping down in a more gradual but 
still abrupt fall, broken into little ravines, and thickly 
covered with a fine growth of young timber. A 
foot-path winds up from the stone dwelling which we 
have already deseribed, along the upper verge of this 
bank to the level of the plain, terminating ina singular 
projection of earth which shoots out from the face of 
the bank somo feet over the stream, taking the form of 
a huge serpent’s head. This projection commands a 
fine view of the village, and is known to the inhabitants 
by the title of “ Hoppy Nose,” 
The foot-path, which terminates at this 


from a tradition at- 
tached to it. 
point, receives a melancholy interest from the constant 
presence of a singular being who has trod it regularly 
for years. Hour after hour and day after day, through 
sunshine and storm, he is to be seen winding among the 
trees, or moving with aslow monotonous walk along this 
track, where it verges into the rich sward. Speechless 
he has been for years, not from inability, but from a set- 
tled, unbroken habit of silence. 
and inoffensive, and from bis quiet bearing a slight ob- 
server might mistake him for a meditative philosopher, 
rather than a man slightly and harmlessly insane: as a 
peculiar expression in his clear blue eyes and his reso- 
lute silence most surely proclaim himto be. But we 
are describing present things, rather than the scenery 
as it existed at the timo of our story. Then, the hbill- 


The Indian went | 


He is perfectly gentle | 
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Now her face was sad and regretful || present condition. The undergrowth grew a little more 


luxuriantly, and the “‘ Hoppy Nose” shot out from it, 
covered with a thick coating of grass, but shrubless, 
with the exception of two or three saplings and a few 
clumps of wild flowers. 

As the moon arose on the night after Sarah Jones’ 
interview with the Indian woman, that singular being 
stood upon the “ Hoppy Nose,” waiting the appear- 
ance of young Danforth. More than once she went out 
to the extreme verge of the projection, looked eagerly 
up and down the stream, and then fell back into the 
shadow again, and with folded arms continued her 
watch as before. At length a slight sound came from 
the opposite side; she sprang forward, and supporting 
herself by a sapling bent over the stream, with one foot 
just touching the verge of the projection, her lips slight- 
ly parted and her left hand holding back the hair from 


her temples, eager to ascertain the nature of the sound. 


The sapling bent and almost snapped beneath her hold, . : 


but she remained motionless, her eyes shining in the 
moonlight with a strange uncertain lustre, and fixed 
keenly on the place whence the sound proceeded. A 
canoe cut out into the river, and made toward the 
spot where she was standing. 

“Tt is he!” broke from her parted lips, as the moon- 
light fell on the clear forehead and graceful form of a 
young man, who stood upright in the little shallop, and 
drawing adeep breath she settled back, folded her arms, 
and waited his approach. 

The sapling had scarcely swayed back to its position, 
when the youth curved his canoe round to a hollow in 
the bank, and climbing along the ascent he drew himself 
up the steep side of the “‘Hoppy Nose” by the brush- 
wood, and sprang to the Indian woman’s side. 

“*Malaeska,” he eaid, extending his hand with a 
manner and voice of friendly recognition, ‘‘ my good, 
kind nurse, believe me, I am rejoiced to have found you 
again.” 

Malaeska did not take his hand, but after an intense 
and eager gaze into his face, flung herself on his 
bosom, sobbing aloud, murmuring soft broken words of 
endearment, and trembling all over with a rush of un- 
conquerable tenderness. 

The youth started back and a frown gathered on his 
haughty forehead. His prejudices were offended, and 
he strove to put her from his bosom ; even gratitude for 
all her goodness could not conquer the disgust, with 
which he recoiled from the embrace of a savage. 

“* Malaeska,” he said almost sternly, attempting to 
unclasp her arms from his neck, “ you forget—I am no 
longer a boy—be composed, and say what | can do for 
you?” 

But she only clung to him the more passionately, and 
answered with an appeal tbat thrilled to his very 
heart. 

“ Put not your mother away, bless you—God bless 
you—oh, my sen!” 

The youth did not comprehend the whole meaning of 
her words. They were mote energetic and full of pathos 


side and all the broad plain was a forest of heavy tim- | than he had ever witnessed before; but she had been 
bered land, but the bank of the creek was much in its his nurse, and he had been long absent from her, and 
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the strength of her attachment made him, for a mo- 
ment, forgetful of her race. He was affected almost to 
tears. 

‘“* Malaeska,” he said kindly, “I did not know till 
now how much you loved me. Yet it is not strange— 
you were always good: I can remember when you were 
almost a mother to me.” 

“ Almost !”’ she exclaimed, throwing back her head | 
till the moonlight revealed her face. “‘Almost! William 
Danforth, as surely as there is.a God to witness my 
words, you are my own son.” | 

The youth started, as if a dagger had been thrust to _ 
his heart. He forced the agitated woman from his. 
bosom, and bending forward, gazed sternly into her | 
eyes. 

“Woman, are you mad? Dare you assert this to 
me?” 

He grasped her arm almost fiercely as he spoke, and , 
seemed as if tempted to offer her some violence, for the | 
insult her words had conveyed ; but she lifted her eyes 
to his with a look of tenderness, in painful contrast with | 
his almost insane gaze. 

“ Mad, my son?” she said, in a voice that thrilled 
with a sweet and broken earnestness on the still air. 
‘Tt was a blessed madness, the madness of two warm | 
young hearts that forgot every thing in the sweet im- 
pulse with which they clung together; which led your, 
father to take the wild Indian girl to his bosom, when | 


in the bloom of early girlhood. Mad! oh, I could go ! 


mad with very tenderness, when I think of the time, 
when your little form was first placed in my arms;_ 
when my heart gushed with its wealth of maternal love || 
to feel your little hand upon my bosom, and your low 
murmur fill my ear. Oh, it was a sweet madness. | 
would die to know it again, but for a moment.” 


The youth had gradually relaxed his bold on her arm, 
and stood looking upon her as one in adream, his arms. 
dropping helplessly as if they had been suddenly para- 
lyzed ; but when she again drew toward him, he was, 
aroused nearly to phrenzy. ‘“ Great God!” he almost 
shrieked, dashing his hand against his forehead; ‘ No, | 
no! it cannot—lI, an Indian? a half-blood? the grand-| 
son of my father’s murderer? Woman, speak the) 
trath, tell me all; word for word, give me the accursed 
history of my disgrace. If I am your son, give me) 
proof—proof, I say ?” 

Whea the poor woman saw the furious passion she 
had raised, she sunk back in silent terror, and it was 
several minutes before she could answer his wild ap- 
peal. When she did speak, it was gaspingly and in) 
terror. She told him all—of his birth; his father’s, 
death; of her voyage to Manhattan; and of the cruel | 
promise that had been wrung from her, to conceal the 
relationship between herself and her child, She spoke | 
of her solitary life ia the wigwam, of the yearning, 
power which urged her mother’s heart to claimthe love | 
of her only child, when that child appeared in her| 
neighborhood. She asked not to be acknowledged as) 
his parent, but only to live with him, even as @ bond 
servant, if he willed it, so as to look upon his face and 
to claim his love in private, when none should be near 
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to witness it. He stood perfectly still, with his pale 
face bent to hers, listening to her quick gasping speech 
till she had done. Then she could see that his face 
was convulsed in the moonlight, and that he trembled 
and grasped a sapling whieh stood near for support. 
His voice was that of one utterly overwhelmed and 
broken-hearted. 

“* Malaeska,” 
not see me die at your feet. 
of happiness was before me. 
ried to one so gentle—so pure—TI, an Indian—was 
about to give my stained hand to a lovely being of un- 
tainted blood. I, who was so proud of lifting her to 
my lofty station. Malaeska!’’ he exclaimed, as ve- 


he said, “unsay all this if you would 
I am young, and a world 
I was about to be mar- 


hemently grasping her hand with a clutch of iron, 
| ‘say that this was a story, a sad, pitiful story got up to 


|| punish my pride; say but this, and I will give you all I 
have on earth, every farthing. I will be your slave, 
lend love you, ay, better than a thousand sons. Oh, if 


you have mercy, contradict the wretched falsehood ?” 


His frame shook with agitation, and he gazed upon her 


as one pleading for his life. 


When the wretched mother saw the hopeless misery 


] which she had heaped upon her proud and sensitive 
‘child, she would have laid down her life could she have 


unsaid the tale which had wrought such agony, without 
bringing a stain of falsehood on her soul. But words 
are fearful weapons, never to be checked when once 
put in motion. Like barbed arrows they enter the heart, 
and cannot be withdrawn again, even by the hand that 
has shot them. Poisoned they are at times, with a 
venom that clings to the memory forever. Words are 
indeed fearful things! The poor Indian mother could 
not recall hers, but she tried to soothe the proud feel- 


| ings which had been so terribly aroused. 


“Why should my son scorn the race of his mother ? 
The blood which she gave him from her heart was that 


\of a brave and kingly line, warriors and chieftains, 


all—” 

The youth interrupted her with a low bitter laugh. 
The deep prejudices which had been instilled into his 
nature, pride, despair, every feeling which urges to 
madness and evil, was a fire in his heart. 

“So I have a patent of nobility to gild my sable birth- 
I 
should have known this, when I offered my hand to that 
She little knew the dignity which awaited 
herunion. Father of heaven! my heart will break—I 
am going mad!" He looked wildly around os he 
spoke, and his eyes settled on the dark waters, flowing 
so tranquilly a few feet beneath him. Instantly he be- 
came calm, as one who had found an unexpected re- 
source in his affliction. His face was perfectly colors 
less and gleamed like marble as heturned to his mother, 
who stood in a posture of deep humility and supplica- 
tion a few paces off, for she dared not approach him 
again either with words of comfort or tenderness. All 
the sweet hopes which had of late been so warm in her 
heart, were utterly crushed. She was a heart-broken 
wretched woman, without a hope on this side the grave. 
The young man drew close to her, and taking both her 


right, an ancestral line of dusky chiefs to boast of. 


lovely girl. 
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hands, looked sorrowfully into her face. His voice was | | human strength the mother bore up the lifeless body of 
tranquil and deep toned, but a slight husky sound gave | her son with one arm, and with the other struggled to 
an unnatural solemnity to his words. | the shore. She carried him up the steep bank where 

“Malaeska,” he said, raising her hands toward 1 at another time no woman could have clambered even 
heaven, ‘‘swear to me by the God whom we both worship, || without incumbrance, to the projection, and laid him 
that you have told me nothing but the truth ; I would onthe grass. She tore open his vest and laid her hand 
have no doubt.” | upon the heart. It was cold and pulseless. She chafed 

There was something sublime in his position, and in| his palms, rubbed his marble forehead, and stretching 
the solemn calmness which had settled upon him. The || herself on his body, tried to breathe life into his 
poor woman had been weeping, but the tears were || marble lips from her own cold heart. It was in vain, 
checked in her eyes, and her pale lips ceased their When convinced of this, she ceased all exertion; her 


quivering motion and became firm, as she looked up to || face fell forward to the earth, and, with a low sobbing 


the white face bending over her. 

“ As I hope to meet you, my son, before that God, I | 
have spoken nothing but the truth.” 

** Malaeska !”” 

“ Will you not call me mother ?” said the meek woman | 
with touching pathos. ‘I know that I am an Indian, | 
but your fgther loved me.” \} 

“Mother? Yes, God forbid that I should refuse to | 
call you mother; I am afraid that I have often been | 
harsh to you, but I did not know your claim on my love. || 
Even now; I have been unkind.” 

“No, no, my son.” 1 

“IT remember you were always meek and on 


| 





you forgive me now, my poor mother?” 

Malaeska could not speak, but she sank to her son’s 
feet, and covered his hand with tears and kisses. ] 

“ There is one who will feel this more deeply than | 
either of us. You will comfort her Mala—mother, will | 
you not?”’ 1 

Malaeska rose slowly up, and looked into her son’s | 
face. She was terrified by his child-like gentleness; her | 
breath came painfully. She knew not why it was, but| 
a shudder ran through her frame, and her heart grew. 
heavy as if some terrible catastrophe was about to 
happen. The young man stepped a pace nearer the} 
bank, and stood, motionless, gazing down into the 
water. Malaeska drew close to him, and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

‘‘My son, why do you stand thus? Why gaze so 
fearfully upon the water?” 

He did not answer, but drew her to his bosom and 
pressed his lips down upon her forehead. Tears 
sprang afresh to the mother’s eyes and her heart | 
thrilled with an exquisite sensation, which was almost 
pain. It was the first time he had kissed her since his 
childhood, She trembled with mingled awe and ten-| 
derness as he released her from his embrace and put | 
her gently from the brink of the projection. The action 
had placed her back towards him. She renersthons 
him clasp his hands high over his head, and spring into | 
the air. There was a plunge; the deep rushing sound | 
of waters flowing back to their place, and then a shriek, | 
sharp and full of terrible agony, rang over the stream | 
like the death-ery of a human being. It broke from) 
the wretched mother, as she tore off ler outer garments | 
and plunged after the self-murderer. Twice the moon- 
light fell upon her pallid face and her long hair, as it 
streamed out on the water. The third time another 
marble face arose to the surface, and with almost super- 








breath, she lay motionless by the dead. 


The villagers heard that fearful shriek, and rushed 


| 
|, down to the stream. Boats were launched, and when 
] their crews reached the ‘“‘ Hoppy Nose” it was to find 


two human beings lying upon it. 

The next morning found a sorrowful household in 
Arthur Jones’ dwelling. Mrs. Jones was in tears, and. 
the children moved noiselessly around the house, and 
spoke in timid whispers, as if the dead could be aroused. 
In the “ out-room’”’ lay the body of William Danforth, 


|| shrouded in his winding sheet. With her heavy eyes 


fixed on the marble features of her son, sat the wretched 
Indian mother. Until the evening before, her dark 
hair had retained the volume and gloss of youth, but 


| now it fell back from her hollow temples profusely as 


ever, but perfectly grey. The frost of grief had changed 
it in a single night. Her features were sunken, and 
| she sat by the dead, motionless and resigned. There 
was nothing of stubborn grief about her. She answered 


| when spoken to, and was paticnt in her suffering; but 


all could see that it was but the tranquillity of a broken 
heart, mild in its utter desolation. When the villagers 
gathered for the funeral, Malaeska, in a few gentle 
words, told them of her relationship to the dead, and 
besought them to bury him by the side of his father. 

The coffin was carried out, and a solemn train followed 
it through the forest. Women and children all went 
forth to the burial. 

When the dead body of her affianced husband was 
brought home, Sarah Jones had been carried senseless 
to her chamber. The day wore on, the funeral proces- 
sion passed forth, and she knew nothing of it. She 
was falling continually from one fainting fit to another, 
murmuring sorrowfully in her intervals of consciousness, 
and dropping gently away with the sad words on her 
lips, like a child mourning itself to sleep. Late in the 
night after her lover’s interment, she awoke to a con- 
sciousness of misfortune. She turned feebly upon 
her pillow, and prayed earnestly and with a faith which 
turned trustingly to God for strength. As the light 
dawned, a yearning wish awoke in her heart to visit the 
grave of her betrothed. She arose, dressed herself, and 
bent her way with a feeble step toward the forest. 
Strength returned to her as she went forward. The 
dew lay heavily among the wild-flowers in her path, 
and a squirrel, which had made her walk cheerful two 
days before, was playing among the branches overhead. 
She remembered the happy feeling with which she 
had witnessed his gambols then, and covering her face 
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with her hands, wept aloud as if a friend had attempted || 
to comfort her. The wigwam was desolate, and the | 
path which led to the grave, lay with the dew yet un- | 
broken on its turf. The early sunshine was playing | 
among the wet, heavy branches of the hemlock, when | 
she reached the enclosure. A sweet fragrance was shed || 
over the trampled grass from the white rose-tree which | 
bent low beneath the weight of its pure blossoms. A | 
shower of damp petals lay upon the chieftain’s grave, i 
and the green leaves quivered in the air as it sighed | 
through them with a pleasant and cheering motion. | 
Bat Sarah saw nothing but a newly made grave, and, || 
stretched upon its fresh sods, the form of a human being. | 
A feeling of awe came to the maiden’s heart. She || 
moved reverently onward, feeling that she was in the | 
sanctuary of the dead. The form was Malaeska’s. || 
One arm fell over the grave, and her long hair in all its ! 
mournful change of color, had been swept back from her | 
forehead by the breeze, and lay tangled amid the rank || 
grass. The sod on which her head rested was sprin- || 
kted over with tiny white blossoms. A handful lay || 
crushed beneath her cheek, and sent up a faint odor | 
over the marble face. Sarah bent down and touched | 
the forehead. It was cold and hard, but a tranquil 
sweetness was there, which told that the spirit had | 
passed away without a struggle. Malaeska lay dead | 
among the graves of her household, the heart-broken | 
victim of an unnatural marriage. | 
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Original. 
THE MINISTRY OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 





WE walked, my little ones and I, 
Beneath the dewy morning sky. 

The birds were singing in the trees, 
And softly blew the summer breeze— 
While whirring from each grassy mound 
Small insect voices humm’d around. 
Warm sunshine slept along the hill, 
The little clouds were resting still— 
The spirit of the earth and sky, 
Wrought in our hearts their mystery— 
I mark’d with joy the softened tone 
With which the children loitered on, 
Asif each flower, and leaf, and tree, 
To them all full of love might be— 
The little foot so gently turned, 

Nor harshly ’gainst the poor worm spurned— 
The ant-hill spared with pious care, 
For busy life was teeming there ; 

They felt the humblest thing on earth, 
To one Great Father owed its birth. 
We looked upon the earth and sky, 
And then within each other’s eye, 

And felt of happiness a store ; 

ht would rave pained us had we more. 
How beautiful thou art, oh, earth, 

The cradle-place, the spirit’s birth ; 
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By chime of waterfalland brook, 

And flowrets grouped in sunny nook— 
By moonlightplaying on the sheen, 
Where stars upon the waves are seen. 
There is no spotin earth or air, 

Thou hast not planted beauty there, 
To call us out and make us be 

A worshipper of God, through thee; 
And thou dost o’er our spirits shed 

A peace, that makes us calmly tread 
The path of life, nor step aside 

To covet wealth, or pomp, or pride. 
No; richer far in loving thee, 

And keeping hearts all pure and frees 


* A * * * * 


But see, my boy has looked on high 

To mark the bright clouds floating by. 
A thoughtful child, scarce six, is he, 
Who loves to talk of Heaven with me. 
It is no distant land to him, 

Enveiled in shadows dark and dim; 
But clearly does the young child trace 
The very spirit’s resting-place, 

And often does he long to be 

Among that Angel eompany ; 

Except with childish love the while, 

He there might miss his mother’s smiles 
He loves each bird, and flower, and tree; 
And often brings his gifts to me— 

The spider with its many eyes, 

The butterfly with rainbow dyes, 

The beetle with his mailed coat, 

And cricket piping merry note— 

The child, from idle fears, is free, 

And what he loves he brings to me. 

He pointed to the deep blue sky, 
Where many clouds were floating by. 
‘Oh, mother, don’t you think that they 
Are Angels flying on their way ? 

They look so white and bright to me, 
That Angel’s wings those clouds must be.” 
Sweet child, thy gentle thoughts will rise, 
To thy fair home beyond the skies ; 
Earth’s brightest scenes must ever be 

A type of better things to thee ; 

And she, who bows a child-like heart 
To what her children’s lips impart, 
Will many a kindly teaching hear, 
From infant voices prattling near ; 

For faith, undoubting, pure and high, 
Will often gleam from childhood's eye: 
Thus, while she points with pieus love, 
And leads the way to Heaven above. 
Her simple child delights to trace 

On every side a Maker’s face— 

The floating clouds, the opening flower, 
The suushine, and the falling shower, 
All, all, in language clear and high, 
Reveal to him a Father’s eye. 

Around the young child’s guileless head 
Full many an angel’s wings are spread, 
And children are to mothers given, 

Like Angels ministering from Heaven. 








Many plans are devised, and even noted down, 
which are never put into execution; end this, not be- 


And, if we ope our bosom free, ‘cause they have been found unwise or impracticable, 


How much of truth we learn from thee; 
For thon canst work an influence deep, 
That well may bid our passions sleep— 
And thou dost woo our love to thee, 

By singing bird, and stirring tree, 
33 
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but because they have been forgotten. Enter at once 
upon the execution of plans; or else have @ special 
depository for your written schemes, and time 
for reviewing them, |. aged *, 
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HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY. | 
NUMBER V. 


THE HEROISM OF MIRIAM. 


“Oh, my people! what havel done unto thee? And where. | 


inhave I wearied thee? ‘Testify against me! For I brought | 


thee up out of the land of Egypt; and redeemed thee out of 
the house of servants; and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, | 
and Miriam.—micau v1.3, 4. 


Many and vast were the temples and palaces which | 
arose in the ancient city of Zoan, in Egypt; but among 


women, leave my presence ere I relent of my mercy 


toward ye.” 


Silently and rapidly the ancient females withdrew. 


| Task masters were set over the children of Israel, 


and they were compelled to work hard from morning 
‘tonight, “in mortar and in brick, and in all services of 
the field.” Their lives were rendered bitter by this 
cruel bondage, but it answered not the purpose of their 
masters, for “the more they were afflicted, the more 
they multiplied and grew.” Determined to rid him- 
self of this noxious race, Pharoah now issued a decree 
which brought anguish to every Hebrew bosom. 


Thus ran the decree: ‘‘ Every son that is born, ye 


them there was not one more stately and more grace- | | shall cast into the river, but every daughter ye may save 


fully proportioned than the» palace of Pharoab, the || 
King. 


[n a room of lofty dimensions, richly hung with em- || 


broidered stuffs, plated and carved with gold, and filled 


alive.” 


1} 


In a mud hut on the bank of the Nile dwelt a Hebrew 


and his wife, Amram and Jochebed, both of the house . 


‘ ; : J ‘ 
with furniture of costly material, was the king of this | of Levi. Here, in secrecy and bitter sorrow, was the 
renowned and fertile land. But not at ease was he unhappy wife deiivered of a son. There was no joy in 


among these regal trappings around him, nor cast he || 


‘the house that a man child was born into the world, 


even one admiring glance at all this collected splendor. || but groans of anguish burst from his parents’ heart, that 


Walking restlessly about the room, he bent his brow, as 
if musing on some cause of deep annoyance, for cares 
and vexations will intrude, even in a royal palace. In || 
this apartment, beside the king, were three persons ; 
near a door stood two aged women, who cowered be- | 
neath their large dark mantles, as if anxious to screen 
themselves from observation; while, near a window, 
which opened upon a marble colonnade, was a man ap- 
parently absorbed in gazing upon the vast area of brick 
and stone which lay beneath him, and the thousands of 
human beings wandering among them, or the glittering 


waters of the Nile which flowed beyond. 


“‘ Sesostris,” said the king, stopping abruptly before |, 
him, “why dost thou not counsel me in this matter ? 


These Hebrew nurses; whom you see at the door, have || 


refused my command to put the male children to death. 


I cannot force them to obey me, nor can I stoop to im- | 


brue my hands in the blood of these pitiful crones. 
WhatamItodo? If I suffer this Hebrew people to | 
increase as they have of late, we shall be overrun with 
them, and they will take possession of our country ?” 


“Nay, my brother and my king,” returned Sesostris, 


‘it were not best to permit them thus to multiply, as in || 


case of war they will join the enemy, and we shall be 


conquered, Can they not be forced to intermarry with | 


our people, so that in time we may be one nation ?” 


“ No, brother, this is an idle hope. They have other | 


Gods, other laws, and keep themselves quite distinct. | 
Besides, they rely on promises which they say their God 
gave their fathers, that they shall one day be a great 
people—conquerors of Egypt, mayhap! 


he was doomed to a miserable death. No smiles herald- 
,ed his coming; tears fell upon his little face, and sighs 
‘broke forth from the sad bosoms around him. For 
‘three months Jochebed contrived to conceal the boy. 

Every sound he made, his merry langh—which to other 
'mothers would be rich music—brought a pang to hers. 
|| Dreading, lest any sound should bring the murderers 
to her door, she hushed him into silence. Miriam, the 
| daughter of Amram, although quite young, was of the 
greatest assistance to her mother in keeping the child 
| quiet, and in taking charge of her other young brother, 
‘Aaron. With a thoughtfulness beyond her years, she 
parried all intrusion even from their own kin, lest his 
‘existence should through their means become known. 

He could not, however, be always concealed, and his 
| relations became aware they were suspected. He had 
been heard to weep during the night by a passer by, 
| and Jochebed was continually questioned regarding the 
child. She was advised to give him up, but resolutely 
} refused, until one day informed, the officers, who put 
| the decree in execution, were asking about her. Then 
it became evident they must give up the child, or sure 
destruction would fall upon them, as well as him. After 
|| many a solemn conference together, this unhappy family 
| came to the resolution of casting their child out upon 
the river, committed to the care of God. 


| At her father’s bidding, Miriam brought from the 
river side an armful of the reed, Papyrus, which she 
| tore off in strips and wove into a stout basket, and her 
a) father covered it over with pitch, which rendered it 











” water tight. When they were thus engaged with their 


| 
\| 


work, the unhappy Jochebed sat in a remote corner 


“They live too easy, ob, king. Why not give them | pressing her boy to her heart, while tears of bitterness 


all the heavy labor of the land. Let them be worn and | 
wearied, and I will answer for it they will gradually die || 


off. ” 


This idea met the king’s approbation. “It shall be | 
done,” he said. “ And now, ye false and deceitful 


streamed in torrents from her eyes. Unconscious of 
evil, the child smiled in its mother’s face, presenting, by 


| its joyousness, a strange contrast to his sorrowing fami- 


ly. ‘Cheer thee, Jochebed,” said her husband, as he 


1 bent over his work, “ we shall not be utterly extermi- 
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nated; some one will be saved to go to the promised | 


land, and why not our boy? Remember the words of 
our noble Joseph, on his death-bed: ‘God will surely 


visit you, and bring you out of this land, and unto the | 


land which he swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob,’ and in my calculation the time is not far off. I 
rely on his promises, and believe the days of our bond- 
age are coming to an end.” 


Jochebed only answered by her sighs. 


“‘ How know we not,” said the young Miriam, “ that 
our darling boy is destined to be our leader and De- 
liverer? Shake rot your head thus sadly, mother. Hath || 
he not been wonderfully preserved while our neighbors’ 

children have perished? And if he yet be suffered to live, || 
I shall believe it is a miraculous manifestation of Jeho- | 
vah in his favor.” 


*“‘ Alas! how may he escape?” said her mother, sor- | 


rowfully. ‘If the waves do not engulf him, he will |, 
starve, or be devoured by a crocodile ?” 

** Nay, dearest mother, I shall watch him too well. 
As this little ark floats down the stream, 1 will follow 
it and guard it, even if it float for days or months ; and 
perhaps it may be wafted beyond the dominions of this 
wicked king, and then I will take it up and nourish it.” 

“Thou, Miriam? How can so slight a girl as thou, 
do this? How wilt thou subsist? Thy father is the 
proper person.” 

‘‘ Not so, mother, for if father is missed from his || 
work his task-master will pursue him, discover the child, 
and, perhaps, murder us all. See this long pole,”’ said 
the heroic girl, ‘‘ on the end is a hook, and with it I 
will drive away all that may impede the course of our 
barge; and when unseen, will draw my little brother to 
the shore, and feed him. Trust the boy to me, mother, | 
I will even risk my life to save him.” 

“ Blessings on my noble girl!’’ cried her father. 
“Thou hast inspired me, also, to hope our God will 
save the boy, for his faithful sister’s sake, if not for 
ours.” 

The ark was finished, and Miriam, plaeing within it 
a soft bed, approached Jochebed to take the child. Sad 
was the parting scene between the mother and her dar- 
ling Loy; unable to see him go, she fled into an inner 
room to vent her anguish in sobs and bitter groans. 
After a last, long kiss, Miriam and her father and 
brother Aaron, launched the frail bark upon the Nile. 

“Farewell, father,” said young Miriam fondly; 
‘cheer up my mother and tell her to trust in Jehovah, 
whom, I feel assured, will yet rescue the boy from the 
hands of his enemies. Depend on me. All that aten- 
der, devgted sister can do to save him, shall be done.” 

“ Farewell, Miriam,” said her father, while the tears 
fell down upon his beard. “I trust in Jehovah, and in 
thee! May the God of Abraham protect thee and 
strengthen thee !* 


Hour after hour the vessel floated on, its little occu- 
pant smiling as he played with his fingers, or devouring 
the food which lay around it. Hour after hour his firm- 
hearted sister walked on, under the blazing sun of Egypt, 


or sat upon the bank when it became obstructed in its 
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‘course, or lodged in the rushes which lined the river 
‘side. Heat and fatigue unheeded, her eyes and thoughts 
were fixed upon her charge alone, or lifted in prayer to 
God for its safety. At mid-day the tiny barge had been 
| wafted near the city, where it was whirled among 
| some rushes and remained stationary. Miriam con- 
cealed herself behind a pile of bricks, and sat down to 
|watch it. Frequently she drew it to the shore and fed 
| it, or drove away with her stick all dogs, crocodiles and 
| serpents; or pulled it under the shade of the palm-trees, 
jwhich grew on the bank. 

_ How did her heart beat at every approaching step ? 
| dreading lest her charge should be observed ere it pass- 
| ed the city. But the hours passed on, and no eye fell 
|\upon it. The Nile flowed slowly past at her feet, its 
| banks adorned by a fringe of Papyrus, whose tall and 
| slender stalks bent to the summer breeze, or raised aloft 
‘the plume-like blossoms which crowned their heads. 
|No sound disturbed the silence, except as the brilliant 
Flamingo passed, flashing his scarlet and orange plumage 
- the sun, or the stately Ibis pursued its chase of the 

‘water serpents. 

A strong wind arose and the waves were cast upon 
‘the shore. Miriam started in horror, as she beheld a 
drowned infant thrown upon the sand. An instant pass- 
‘ed, and rushing through the blue lotus flowers which 
floated on the stream, an enormous crocodile pounced 
“upon the child ; opening its dreadful jaws, the innocent 
|was soon engulfed in its horrid chasm, and the creature 
disappeared. Aroused by footsteps, Miriam raised her 
‘head: a party of miserable Hebrews passed, half-naked 
‘and surrounded by overseers, they were bending beneath 
‘their heavy loads of brick and straw. The sound of 
'music arrested her attention: a religious procession was 


| 








‘tinguished for her graceful and majestic form. She waa 





‘passing, and she guzed with disgust, as she observed the 
priests were leading in golden chains the sacred croco- 
idile! The back of this hideous monster was richly 


| eee and gilded, while bracelets of gold and jewels 


adorned his shapeless legs. She watched him, as with 
his train he entered the temple. This superb edifice 
_was surrounded by four noble porticoes, and was raised 
|upon an elevated platform of steps. A long avenue of 
| Sphinxes led to it, and before the edifice stood two 
obelisks of rose-colored granite, whose slender shafts 
seemed to reach the heavens, and whose sides were 
carved in raised hieroglyphics. The ceiling of this tem- 
|ple was painted blue, and studded with golden stars, 
‘its sides richly carved, gilded and painted; while in 
‘the centre stood a tank, for the service of the sacred 
| crocodile, and on one side a room, where, lying on a 
costly carpet, the monstrous reptile was waited on and 
adorned by people of the first rank in the city. The 
sun was now sinking behind the hills of Rameses, when 
the sound of femai2 voices met the ear of Miriam. She 
arose with delight, and looked forth. “‘ Now is my 
sweet brother safe,” she said, “for surely no female 
‘bésom could devise aught evil against so lovely a babe.” 

The females approached, and by the richness of their 
apparel and by their numerous attendants, she knew 
they were ladies of rank. Above the rest was one dis- 
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beautiful also, and the rich blood called forth by exer- || 
cise, cast a brilliant shade over her slightly bronzed | 
skin. As she came nearer, Miriam discovered it was 
the Princess Themestris. Then, for the first time, the 
heart of this loving sister died within her. It was the 
daughter of Pharoah, of their relentless oppressor, who | 
approached, and if she should discover the child she 
would not dare resist her father’s decree, and save a) 
Hebrew infant. Miriam looked around in despair, but 
the Princess was near, and concealment for her charge 
was vain. 
Her heart upon the rack, Miriam saw the Princess i 
seat herself upon the river’s bank, quite near the flags | 
among which was the barge containing her precious } 
treasure. He was not observed, and again she breathed | 
free; but, weary and hungry, the babe just then awoke | 
from slumber and uttered a feeble cry. {| 
‘What noise was that?” said one of the ladies, and 1 


Miriam threw herself upon the ground in anguish. \ 


“ It was the cry of a crocodile,” said another. ‘ Let) 


us fly ere we are devoured.” } 


** Silence !”” cried the Princess. | 


The wail of an infant was distinctly heard. 

“Tt isa child,” said Themestris, “‘ and now I descry || 
a basket among yonder rushes. Bring it hither, some 
of ye.” | 


The attendants hastened to obey her, and the basket | 


was soon laid at her feet. When opened, a babe of | 


| 


she asked, dropping her eyes to conceal the emotion 
which she feared would betray her. ‘She is: for 
she is as benevolent as she is beautiful. Then, 
if she will listen to her handmaid, I know a Hebrew 
nurse who dwells near, and who is very skilful. I 
will fetch her, if the noble Princess please ?”’ 

“* It is well thought of, girl,’ said Themestris. “If 
it be a Hebrew infant, a nurse of that nation were more 
fitting. Be quick, child, and see thou hast her here by 
the time I have finished bathing in the river.”’ 

Miriam needed no spur, but springing forward was 
soon on her way homeward. The bark had been many 
hours on the river on account of its frequent stoppages, 
but Miriam was at her door in a much shorter time. 

“Oh, mother, mother !”’ she cried, rushing into the 
presence of Jochebed, “did I not prophecy truly? 
God has saved our babe, and he is, as I predicted, des- 
tined to greatness, for the Princess has taken him !” 


The suddenness of her appearance, andthe unexpect- - 
| ed good news, so overpowered her mother, that she 


fainted at Miriam’s feet. 

Reviving soon, she was on her way to the city, her 
joy enabling her to keep up with the bounding step of 
Miriam. With a tolerable degree of fortitude, Joche- 
bed saluted the daughter of Pharoah. 

“Take this child,’ said the charitable Princess, 
“* nurse it for me, and let it want for nothing; for it is 
the adopted son of a Princess. I will pay thee bounti- 


wondrous beauty lay within; it was weeping bitterly, || fully. I will call him Moses, because he was drawn 


and raised its little hands imploringly at the curious | 


faces who were looking upon him. The Princess gazed | 
at the child, and tears streamed from her eyes over her | 
beautiful face. 

“Oh, my father, this is thy cruel policy !”’ she cried. | 
Then turning to her women, she said, “ this is doubt- 
less one of the Hebrew children, whose parents were 
forced to throw him into the Nile, and have thus sought 
to preserve it.” 

“ Shall we throw it back again?” asked one of the 
attendants. | 


“ Throw it back again! Have ye the heart for such a | 


thing?” exclaimed the Princess in indignation. “ Itis 
no doubt preserved by the gods for some especial pur- 
pose, and I accept the charge. Osiris! God of the} 
Nile! if thou hast sent this babe to me, behold I accept | 
it, and will rear it as my own.” 


Who shall describe the emotions which passed through | 
the heart of Miriam, during this scene. Tears of grati-| 
tude and joy burst from her eyes, and she knelt to thank | 
that merciful God, who had saved her brother from | 
destruction, and her parents from misery. 
With a fe~titude beyond her years, she left her hiding- | 


place and approached the group. Sauntering carelessly 


along, she paused, as if gazing at them, when one of the | 
ladies pitying her childish curiosity, called gaily to her. | 


“Come hither, girl, and see the young crocodile we 
have caught.” 


Miriam came forward, uttering many expressions of 


admiration and wonder. 


out the water.” 

As Jochebed received her child again, her emotions 
overcame her, and she dropped her head upon that of 
her infant, while a sudden palor spread over her face. 
Miriam ran to her; and the Princess whispered, “ Poor 


eoryeel doubtless she has been forced to give her 


child upto death. 1 hope this will awake her affection, 


| and heal her wounded heart.” 


The Princess and her train returned to the palace, 
‘while Jochebed, supported by < heroic daughter, re- 
| turned to her own happy home. 


By what simple means did God bring his purpose to 
pass! A tender girl and a charitable female, were ap- 


| parently the preservers of this child; but God had 


selected them as fitting agents. And this infant, who 
that looked upon him then, could imagine the great and 
/mighty deeds he was destined to perform? A great 
| multitude was te be taken from a powerful and unwil- 
| ling nation; a countless army overthrown; kings and 
nations swept from the land, to give place to this wan- 
dering host! 





But I shall not touch upon the story of Moses, except 
where Miriam is "concerned. Who, after seeing the 
heroic conduct of the young Miriam, and her devotion 
to her brother in which she certainly risked her life, 
| would imagine her capable of her after conduct?’ Who 
‘could recognize the watcher by the Nile, in the rebel of 





| the Desert of Zin? In this one shade upon the cha- 


‘acter of Miriam, we may behold the taint of that 
indwelling sin, which is seen to shadow the fair fame 


And is my royal lady going to adopt the child ?””| of earth’s wisest and best, and which in after years 
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required the great atoning sacrifice of our merciful 
Saviour. 

Ambition seemed the form in which the tempter came |, 
to Miriam. We have seen her constant prediction to. 
her mother, that Moses would be a great man, which 
prophecy displays the tenor of her thoughts and hopes. | 
By this overweening ambition, she fell from her high || 
estate. Let her fall warn us to look into our own bo- |, 
soms, and remember.—‘‘ The heart is deceitful above | 
all things, and desperately wicked : who can knowit !”’ |) 
When the nurse of Moses was no longer needed, he | 


was taken to the Princess, and soon raised to power. | 
But he always clung to his nation, and refused to be | 
called an Egyptian, or the son of Pharoah’s daughter. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing more of the ied 
ceding events of the life of Moses; or of the wondrous’ 
miracles wrought by him before Pharoah, to induce him 
to let his people go; as my readers are, or I hope they, 
are, sufficiently acquainted with them. Pharoah was 
dead, and a new king arose, who fully appreciated the | 
worth of the Hebrews as hewers of wood and drawers of | 
water. It seemed for atime as if these miracles only ir- 
ritated the king, and induced him to render the Hebrews’ 
bondage more bitter. Then was Miriam of great ser-) 
vice to her countrymen, for, confident in the promise of || 
God, she inspired courage into their hearts by her un- 
swerving faith. As a reward for her trust in him, God. 
bestowed upon her the gift of Prophecy, and placed her | 
beside her brothers, Moses and Aaron, as leaders, in- 


structors, and judges of the children of Israel. 


The Hebrews departed, but were soon followed by 


the Egyptian army. 





Few were the hearts which then) 
failed not, when they beheld -themselves hemmed in| 
between a raging foe, and a vast ocean! A seditious | 
murmur arose. ‘‘ Were there no graves in Egypt !’’| 
they cried, ‘“‘that we are brought hither to die? It. 
were better to serve the Egyptians, than perish in the | 
wilderness.”’ { 

“Fear ye not!’’ said Moses. ‘‘ Stand still; see the | 
salvation which God will now bring you. The Egyp- | 
tians whom ye see this day, ye shall never see again! 
The Lord will fight for you! Hold your peace.” Awed | 
into silence, the people gazed up at Moses, who was 
standing upon a ledge of rocks above them. 
stretched out his miraculous rod over the sea—there 
came rushing a wind—with a mighty roar the waters fell | 
back on each side, and the Israelites beheld a dry path |, 
through the midst of the deep, rolling sea! Directed | 
by Moses the people passed over this wondrous path- | 
way, looking fearfully up at the lofty wall of living | 
emerald $vhich arose on each side ; while far above was 
a fringe of white foam, as if the waves were strug: | 
gling and chafing to dash themselves down to their 
natural depths, and overwhelm the intruders into their 
secret haunt. 

The eastern shore was attained in safety, and the; 
Israelites turned to look upon the sea, when lo! like a, 
crimson cord spanning the great ocean, the scarlet-clad | 
hosts of Pharoah were already on their track, The 
foot of the foremost touched the shore, when, with a, 








| 


Moses | 
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‘| mighty crash the mass of waters fell, and the armies of 


Egypt were whelmed beneath the waves ! 
Filled with gratitude and triumph Moses broke forth , 

in the following song, accompanied by the exulting 

Miriam, and other women striking their timbrels : 


MOSES AND MIRIAM’S SONG. 


To Jehovah I will sing, 

Who hath triumphed gloriously ; 
Horse and rider conquering, 

He hath cast them in the sea. 


My salvation is my song, 
By Jehovah rendered strong. 
He is my God, 

I will praise him ; 
My fathers’ God, 
I will exalt him. - 


God is a man of war, 
Jehovah is his name; 
Pharoah’s chariots and his hosts 
He hath brought to fear and shame. 
His captains over ten 
In the Red Sea found a grave; 
To the depths his chosen men, 
Like stones sank through the wave. 


Thy right hand, oh, Jehovah! 
Is glorious in its power; 
Thy right hand, oh, Jehovah ! 
Made the sons of Egypt cower. 
In thy excellency, Lord, 
Thou hast sent thy wrath abroad : 
And as stubble burned those, 
Who ’gainst thy glory rose. 
Thy nostrils breath, 
The waters heap ; 
And fraught with death, 
Uprose the deep! 


The enemy said : 
Their path I'll pursue, 
And the Israelite dead, 
The desert shall strew. 


I will draw forth my sword ! 
On the Hebrew abhorred 
My wrath shall be poured. 


The east wind sped— 
Through the waves, their dead 
Fell sinking as lead. 


Who is like unto thee 

Among Gods, oh, our Lord! 
Who is like unto thee ? 

Thy name be adored. 
Glorious in holiness ; 

Radiant in splendors ; 
We, in our fearfulness, 

Gaze on thy wonders. 
At thy stretched out right ‘7 
And thy mighty command, 
The earth swallowed their band ! 
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‘standards erected. Judah bearing upon his banner a 
Lion, while the other three bore the figures of the Ox, 
Eagle, and Man. In the centre stood the wondrous 
Tabernacle, glowing in purple, and blue, and scarlet, 
and gold embroidery. It stood within a large space, 
enclosed by a fence of linen curtains, suspended upon 
pillars of brass. Within this enclosure stood the bra- 
zen sea and great altar of brass, and tables of marble. 
Miriam was sitting at the door of her tent, uttering 
complaints of Moses, in the ear of Aaron, and within 
hearing of many witnesses. 

“Moses hath transgressed, seeing he hath married 
this Midian woman,” said Miriam. ‘ Who is she that 
_all honor her thus as if there were no other women in 
the camp? And who is her father that he deviseth 
mischief against me ?” 

“T am sorry for thee, my sister, and will speak to 
Moses regarding thee ; for didst thou not save his life ?”” 


Forth, by thy mercy, the ransomed are led; 
And under thy wing for refuge have fled. 
The people shall hear, 
And tremble with fear, 
And Philistia sorrow that Israel is near. 


The great dukes of Edom will shrink at the tale ; 
The mighty of Moab before us will quail ; 
And the Canaanite race from the country shall fail. 


Fear and dread shall on them fall— 
Still as stones then stand they all, 
While thy people shall pass over 

Thy purchased people, oh, Jehovah! 
By them led on, we shall attain 

Our promised heritance—and gain 

The Holy Mount where thou wilt reign. 


Jehovah shall rule and worshipped shall be, 


As surely as Pharoah was cast in the sea | “Yea, what were Moses, were it not for me? He . 


With his horses and chariots and warrior band, ‘taketh too much upon him. Hath the Lord only re- 
While the children of Irael pass through on dry land. || aie his will by him? Hath he not also given thee 
om ” 
Then shook Miriam her timbrel, and sang the chorus : | =< baited Aa 
Suddenly a cloud came down and rested at the door 
of the Tabernacle, and the people knew the Lord was 
‘among them. Then every one stood still in his place, 
and listened as the Lord commanded Moses and Aaron 
and Miriam to come into the court of the Tabernacle. 
Sadly turn we now to relate the fall of Miriam. We | Tremblingly they obeyed the mandate, and walked up 
have said she was ambitious—this ambition was fully | in silence undisturbed except by the tinkling of the 
gratified when she saw herself associated with her | golden bells upon the robe of Aaron. They stood be- 


To Jehovah I will sing, 

Who hath triumphed gloriously ; 
Horse and rider conquering, 

He hath’cast them in the sea! 





brothers, Aaron and Moses, as leaders and judges of 
the Israelites. She was revérenced byall, as a pro- 
phetess; and enjoyed especial honor as the sister of | 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses, whom he had 


Moses. 
left in the land of Cush, with her father, Jethro, had 


lately arrived and joined her husband, and of course, 
obtained much of the people’s good will as wife of their 
leader; and Miriam stood not alone in their regard or 
in that of Moses. She, however, reigned without a rival |, 
when Moses judged the people; for he needed help, 


} 
} 
| 
} 





fore the Tabernacle in the face of the whole congrega- 


tion. The tall and stately figure of Moses was envel- 
loped in a large mantle of white linen, fringed with 
blue; while Aaron was arrayed in the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the High Priest—the breast of his blue upper- 
dress dazzling with the emblematic jewels, while the 
bottom was hung with pomegranates and golden bells 
—his white linen mitre circled by a golden band, and 
his girdle and linen under-dress richly embroidered with 


scarlet, and blue, and purple. Miriam glorying in her 
situation, and expecting new honors, stood between 


and Afron was engaged with his priestly duties. When || 
the father of Zipporah arrived, he advised Moses to \them, with her head elevated so that the golden horn 
lighten his toil by dividing his people in tens, fifties, | which ornamented her forehead, was erected on high. 

| “Hear now my words,” said the Lord. “If there 


hundreds and thousands, and appointing rulers over 
each band. Miriam then no longer saw herself a distin- } be a prophet among you, I, the Lord, will make myself 


guished associate of her brothers, as her office was | known unto him in visions and dreams only; but my 
divided, and she became merely one of the many rulers. Servant, Moses, who is faithful to me, shall be spoken to, 
Forgetful she owed all to God, and that he might take | mouth to mouth—not in dark speeches as to you, but 
back again all his gifts, Miriam looked upon Jethro is honored above you by beholding the similitude of the 
and Zipporah as usurpers and rivals. Day and night | Lord. Knowing this, were ye not afraid to speak 
she devised plans to overthrow their counsels. She | against my servant, Moses?” Then trembled Aaron 
endeavored to interest Aaron in her cause; and, much | and Miriam, for they saw the anger of the Lord was 
attached to his sister, and of a gentle nature, he listened kindled against them. 

|| The cloud departed from the sanctuary ; they turned 


to her, and pitied her, when, perhaps, he would have | 

done better to have reproved her harshly. ,to gaze upon each other, when lo! they saw that Miriam 
The Israelites were now in the wilderness of Zin, a was a leper! The color was gone from her blooming 

large, level plain, surrounded by eminences which shot | cheek, and her skin was turned to the livid hue of the 

up their bare granite peaks to the Heavens. The dead! Aurom threw himself at the feet of Moses. 

twelve tribes were encamped by threes on each side | “ Alas, my lord,” he said, “I beseech thee forgive 





of this immense plain, baving at each corner the | us oursin, for indeed we have spoken foolishly against 
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thee. Take pity upon Miriam, and do not let her || Original. 
remain thus as one dead ere the tomb have closed over | THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
her.” { A LEGEND OF GERMANY. 
Moses interceded for her with God. ‘‘ Heal her now, | A smaLt hamlet rested upon the side of one of the 


oh, God, I beseech thee,” he cried. The Lord refused | | lofty mountains of the Julian Alps, which thence tower- 

to heal Miriam, but ordeted her to undergo the usual | | ing aloft, concealed from view its snow-crowned peak 

cleansing of lepers, and to live seven days without the}/ amid the encircling clouds of night. 

Caeep- | Three persons still lingered around the scanty fire in 
In the sight of all Israel was the humiliated Miriam the cheerless kitchen of the inn, though it was mid- 

carried without the limits of the camp, where a tent | night. Silence had fallen upon them as they gazed 

was erected for her. Here she remained seven days, | 9" the decaying embers, which now blazed up, then 


undergoing the usual lustrations and sacrifices of those sank again, sending forth no warmth, nor creatingpany 
svund indicative of their presence, save now and then@ 


sharp crackling as the landlord stirred them up. They 
smoked their pipes with that meditative look peculiar 
to those who have just heard, as they had, a wild and 


ceremony then followed, in which one of Aaron’s sons, fearful narrative. The narrator, and the most remarka- 
Miriam’s nephew, officiated. A vessel of pure water. ble of the three, was a stranger, only just arrived in the 
was brought, which had been taken from a running} viginity after seme years of foreign travel. Want and 
spring. The Priest then took two birds, one of which hardship in other lands had given him the appearance of 
was killed over the water—a piece of cedar wood, some | *" older man than in reality he was, by usurping afew of 
scarlet wool, and asprig of hysop were, with the remain- | the wrinkles of Time to trace them on his visage. The 
ing bird, dipped into the blood, and eprinkled upon || fierce rays of a tropic sun had bronzed his complexion, 
Militias. “Sho Wiel Ges thon lec Yscte fa the Blett,| | and constant familiarity with danger had bestowed upon 
Being pronounced clean, Miriam was again led into the| him the reckless, ondaunted air of a warrior noe unused 
camp. The next day she presented at the altar a lamb to scenes of blood and strife. Yet the soldier » manly 
to be sacrificed, and some oil. She was anointed with | frankness was wanting ; for, in the quick, glancing eye 


the oil after: it fail beedeaiied! ep. and the Priests and compressed lips, might be seen the workings of a 
choctlittte: trees Gh shee Inside. P» } mind capable of devising any thing subtle and villanous, 


allied to the resolution necessary fur the execution of 
| any of his schemes. 


tainted with leprosy. Her long and beautiful hair was , 
shaven off—her clothes were washed as well as her 
body. On the seventh day the Priests visited her, and 


on examination, she was pronounced whole. The usual 











Miriam was thoroughly repentant, and humbled. | 


Her character was much improved by this chastening; , . : 
“* Look ye, good friend,”’ putt de the | 
and pride and ambition were for ever at rest within her | lo fie. eS eee 


‘ "the | which rested upon the table placed behind himself and 
bosom. Let this one shadow upon her fair life be for- 660t8 on : 
|| the person he addressed, ‘‘did you deny your belief of 
gotten, for she was one of God’s chosen agents for the 


‘ what I said concerning the spirits who walk among our 
furtherance of his great and wonderful purposes. hills atnight? Do you not believe in them?” 


r “Certainly not,” replied he, with a sort of forced 
The children of Israel once more broke up their en- | scornful smile, as if by it he would discover a mind of 
campment, and journeyed through the wilderness. At | superior mould; yet that were*foolish, since by the 
Kadesh they again encamped in the desert of Paran, || attempt at a sneer, he did but betray the superstitious 
and there Miriam died. ‘The Hill of Paren is a re-}| weakness he strove to conceal. 
markable pile of rocks, whose slender, jagged spires | None of the horrible tales of his native land seemed 
give it, ata distance, the appearance of a cathedral. In | capable of receiving any credit in the stranger's mind, 
the side of this rock, they cut out a tomb for Miriam. | for in the quick glance of reeognition which passed— 
It was richly carved within, and over the door was her || Unobserved by their companioti=between the old host 
name, and the date of her death, surrounded with orna-| and himself, the cause of his conduct became evident, 
mented work. Her body was bound with linen bands, since some plot seemed hatching between them which 
and laid upon a bier, and she was followed to her tomb | could bring no good to the other—who was a miller— 
by her weeping relatives of the house of Levi, and a _as he was the person imposed upon. 
train of hired mourners whose death-wail awoke the|| “I'll tell you what, my worthy friend,” said the host, 
desert echoes. A carved Sarcophagus, filled with | interrupting their continued discussion, “ ’tis full time 
spices ceived her body—the door was closed—the | to part; so, my good Frans, canst take@ hint?” 
train dispersed, and the Israelites resumed their march, | “‘ Why, yes,” said the miller, in an uncertain tone, 
leaving Miriarn in her lonely resting-place. | as though he doybted whether to go or to remain; but 
E. R. s. || rising, he walked to the window and looked out upon 
the sky, then with a cold shudder he closed the case- 
ment and returning to the hearth, sat down in silence. 
It is: a practice entirely too prevalent in this\} ‘‘ Well, miller, what’s your mind ?” 
queer world that we inhabit, to condemn the perfoem-|| “I think I’ll remain here to-night.” 
anée of others, when we know that the task could not|| ‘‘ Couldn’t think of it, miller.” 
be better accomplished by ourselves. | “ Well, Hans,” said he, after a little while, “I sup- 
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pose I must go, as you will not let me stay; but let me! racter was an exception to the national one, he was 
tell you, 1 shall not soon forget this,” and hastily wish-') hated and despised by all save one sweet soul, who 
ing the stranger ‘‘a good night’: rest,” he turned his\, seemed to love him most when most she saw him spurned. 
steps homeward. : Who can account for woman’s love?’ Who can de- 
No sooner had the last echo of his footsteps died | scribe that sweet flower, growing unnoticed upon a ten- 
away, than the host, shaking the stranger cordially by der stalk, blooming the while for the most worthless 
the hand, exclaimed, “ Right glad am I to see you object upon earth—a jealous husband, but she who 
again, my worthy Kleiner; a fine game you've played /owns the passion? 
upon our friendly miller.” | In her case, she loved not her husband merely because 
** Ay, truly, old friend; little does he think that he he had once been the very god of her afiection, but 
has spent the whole evening listening to the words of a! because she saw in him the scape-goat, as it were, of 
rival, returned to claim the bride he strove so long to | his fellows, and she knew he needed all her love to 


win.” make him happy. When passion had endowed him 
“Ah, my good boy, strange things have happened | with more than his usual strength and courage, and he 
since you left us, to seek a fortune in foreign lands.” | burst out with threats and imprecation against some 
“What? what? my lovely Marie has—” | neighbor, she, poor, ill-used creature, would cling to his 
** Married the miller.” | neck, his arms, his knees, praying him to be calm, and 


** By all the spirits of the Hartz, and fiends of hell! detaining him, till reason had again assumed her empire. 
I would have slain him while he stood before me, had I | Sometimes incensed at her interference, he would with 
but known that he had dared to wed iy promised | brutal violence dash her from him, then curse her for 
bride!” her—love! Yet, though the violent love he always 
The demon of passion, with magic hand, changed the professed for her before marriage, ceased with the cere- 
expression of his visage. Where previously reigned the mony, and did not even dwindle isto the solid admira- 
calm, contented look of the traveller, returned to his na- | tion and esteem it often does, he watched her with the 
tive land to seek his affianced wife, now predominated | same vigilance that a boy would a new-purchased dog, 
the thirst for vengeance. He rushed to the door as if to see that none should dare be kind to him, lest some 
to pursue the miller, but the host threw himself before one should wrest his growing authority from him. 
, He neared his home; it was truly a grand and magni- 
“Be calm, good Kleiner; I have a scheme which | ficent retreat, and yet, of course, had been sought by 


shall, by one blow, destroy the miller and his family. him, merely on account of its utility; and therefore in 
|| gazing upon it, its use gratified his desire for gain, more 
The scene was 


him. 


Listen now.” 
Gradually, as the fell plot discovered to the traveller a | than its sublimity fired his imagination. 


new way of revenge, his whole appearance changed, and | wild but beautiful. Some hundred feet above where he 
when the hest concluded, his external fierceness had | stood, a mountain torrent dashed over a precipice, and 
disappeared; but the calm that pervaded his counte- (on each side of the ravine through which it took course, 
nance showed the consuming fire that glowed within. | lay two immense rocks, hemming in and protecting the 
Let us leave them, hastily preparing for the execution of pretty stream below; a few stunted evergreens par- 
their plot, and accompany the miller as he ascends the tially covered the steep rocks, finding but scanty room 
rugged path which leads to his mountain home. ' to take root in their cliffs. 

There are those who will utter their disbelief of some-|| For one moment the miller deliberated whether he 
thing they pretend to consider ridiculous, who, when should take the usual yet rather dangerous footpath up 
alone in some wild glen, or trackless forest, will ponder the rock, or follow the more circuitous horse-road which 
on the subject, in spite of their wish to think of some-|| was much safer; he chose the latter, which was not 
thing less fearful, till, from very fear, they own to them- } much used. He gained at length the rocky summit, 
selves their belief in whatthey have heard, and thus ! and plainly saw the light burning in his dwelling, but as 
hope to exorcise the phantom which haunts their minds. he turned his head to look in another direction, the 
Such was the miller, and frightful were the images)) pulsations of his heart ceased, his hair stood on end, 
whieh filled his imagination as he pursued his moun-' for he beheld a tall, stately figure, whose white dress 
tain path. He became convinced of what he had be- | seemed besmeared with human blood ; in his right hand 
fore denied, and from every rock and hillock, from he held a scull, within which glowed a light; in his 
every bush and tree, he expected some awful spirit to) left, a massive fleshless bone. 
appear and overwhelm him in his wrath. Fear crept upon him as he gazed. A cold, déath-like 

His nature was fierce and fiery: though in his-cooler | chill ran through his veins, and his shaking knees pre- 
moments he had been styled cowardly, and even justly | vented his accomplishing the purpose of his heart. A 
so; yet, when aroused by an imagined injury, he could, | sepulchral-toned voice thus with measured accents 


like many others in this world, perform feats on the | sounded in his ear: 
impulse of the moment, which, when calm, he had not|| “Stand and listen, man of clay; the fiery spirit of 


the heart even to attempt. He was quick and vindic- vengeance who rides upon the thunder-cloud, and di- 
tive, and it was always as convenient for him to forget | reets the forked lightning, bids ye listen and obey! 
a favor, as it was natural for him to remember an injury. The riva! ye thought dead, will this night return; the 
He was alive to suspicion and jealousy, and as his cha- | wife of your bosem will fly with him.” 
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An unbroken pause ensued ; at last, the miller raising 
his head, glanced at the spot where he had seen the 
misty spirit; it had vanished. For one moment he did 
not seem to realize what he had seen and heard; the. 
next, as the assertion of his wife’s infidelity occurred to 
him, he rushed toward the house; the door yielded to 
his might, but no wife greeted him; he seated himself, 
the sense of fear left him, but the determination of 
revenge had taken possession of his mind, for jealousy 
had stung him deeply; he believed his wife guilty, and 
then a thonght struck him; with the fury of a maniac 
he knocked at bis bed-room door uutil it flew off the 
hinges. She was not there! His worst suspicions 
seemed confirmed, and in his bosom reigned that species 
of phrenzy, the person affected with which, often says 
and does things of which he is unconscious. The noise 
he had made awoke his little babe, whose wail now met 
his ear. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he shrieked, “art thou. there, child 
of a guilty mother.” He snatched the infant from its 
pillow, and for a moment gazed fixedly upon it; but not 
one spark of parental fondness was in that gaze, for if 
any had ever existed, his passion smothered its influ- 
ence. Unmindful of his screams, he shook the boy as 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Death were better for thee, boy, than 
life, embittered by the knowledge of a mother’s crime !” 
Madly he flew from the house; a little beyond the 
threshold he beheld his wife approaching him. 


“ Ah, husband,” said she, sweetly, ‘I have waited 
very, very long for you, beneath the rocks.” 

“* Woman, it is false! You have been to see your 
paramour. Away!” 

She saw her child, who cried as he heard his mother’s 
voice, and discovering upon her husband’s countenance, 
as she approached him, the fiendish marks of rage, she 
attémpted to snatch her child, fearing for its safety. 
He pushed her from him. 

“ Husband—Frans, what would you do? Give me 
my child.” But with one arm he held aloft his weep- 
ing boy, and with the other, clasped his wife. 


“Come on—on with me, base woman! Upon yon- 
der precipice’s edge, you shall gaze upon his destruc 


“ My child! my child! Give me my child! Oh, 
Frans! by all you hold sacred, I pray you give me back 


? 


| 
tion! It will be 30 sweet to see thy sorrow !” | 


my boy ! ! 


She prayed, she screamed, she clung to his knees to 


deter bim from his evident intention. In vain! Who, 
with one spark of humanity glowing in his frame, or | 


who, with even the outward attributes of man, could 
have #sisted that fair being’s prayers for the safety of 


her chiid? Who could have disbelieved her protesta- — 


tions of innocence ? 


He gained the precipice’s slippery edge, dragging _ 
after him his shrieking wife, who clung to him with | 


more than woman's strength, striving to detain him. 


“Spare him, Frans! spare our sweet child * 
But, unmoved as the firm rock he stood upon, he 
threw his left hand upon her shoulder and pressed her 
} 


to the ground. 


34 


‘‘Now, base adulteress, behold the death of your 
babe,” he said, and at arm’s length held aloft the un-« 
conscious boy. It was where the cataract dashed 
down into the foaming abyss, he cast his onlychild! A 
wild laugh burst from his lips. His revenge was com 
plele! 

Then, for the first time, reason threw one bright 
gleam to illume his tumultaous bosom. He gazed 
upon the fair being who lay insensible at his feet—yet 
no pity evinced itself for her; he seemed indeed con- 
scious of his act, for seeing her revive a little he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Go now and seek your paramour; your hus- 
band follows his child!’ then giving one high leap into 
the air, fell deep into the wild, watery cataract. 

Poor ill-used wife! innocent, yet believed guilty, 
what was then your state? Morning dawned and beheld 
the widowed wife, the childless mother, gazing vacantly 
into the grave of her husband and son. But two 
others, the stranger, the former rival of the miller, 
and the villanous host, were there. 

“ Behold, woman,” exclaimed the former. ‘I am 
he, who in the guise of the spirit of Vengeance, fed thy 
hasband’s ear with stories of thy infidelity. I, once his 
rival, now the enemy of thee, base woman !” 

He had approached so near to her as he spoke, that 
she leant her head as if to whisper to him; he bent 
low; with one bound she placed him betweem herself 
and the fatal brink, and, quick as lightning, pushed him 
toward it with all her forcee—for in one moment, 
although the morning had found her a raving maniac, 
she saw the cause of her husband’s conduct. In vain 
he endeavored to regain his balance. He slipped, and 


then rolled over into the yawning chasm, to meet in 


death the victims of his wrath. 

The country-people still point out the fatal spot to 
the traveller, and strange tales are told of a woman’s 
spirit that still flies about the Miller’s Cliff—and even 
now, though fifty years have passed since the occur- 
rence of the events mentioned in this narrative, none 
dare venture newr the rock of The Wife’s Revenge. 

J. Te Me 


Original. 
SONNET. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, 


Nor to a single erring mortal hand 
Be curbless sway entrusted. On the seat, 
Whence despot Power sees nations at its feet 
Bowing obedient to its high command, 
The head grows giddy, and the proud heart, fanned 
By breath of adulation false, but sw 
Dreams itself God-like, and disdains to beat 
Freely with baser polses; till the brand 
Of justified Rebellion rudely wakes 
The madman from his wild, delirious dreams ; 
Such ever be his fate who rashly take@ 
The functions of Omnipotence, yet seems 
Forgetful that in Power's bright diadem 
The light of Mercy is the fairest gem, 
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BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tar influence of Howard’s crowning deed upon his | 


thoughts, was gradually exemplified in his habits and 
actions. There hud never been a struggle within him 
80 intense, as when he made effort ta think as he had 
thought, and do as he had done, afiér the destruction 
of Count Rebierra. It was not so much the voice of a 
wounded conscience, which cried out against him in the 
secret chambers of his mind—for that was compara* 
tively dormant—but there was a concert of many facul- 
ties to condemn him, among which an ardent imagina- 
tion was conspicuous. The character of his suffering, | 
fully understood as it was by himself, was an added 
source of infliction; for he felt that he had no pang of 
guilty regret; would be ready wo repeat the deed, did 
his spirit demand a second sacrifice, and that he should 
be bowed down by irresistible and yet unaccountable | 
influences, made him gnash his teeth in fury. Buttime 
brought no soothing balm, and mental disturbance gra- || 
dually induced outward disorder. The cautious and 
unremitted attention which he had uniformly bestowed | 
upon his personal appearance, was no lenger a charac- | 
teristic; insomuch that Isabelle was often pained at the 
change, and although she mingled with her love a con- 
siderable amount of fear, she ventured sometimes to. 
remonstrate with him. This fear alluded to had attend- | 
ed their connexion from the beginning, but, heretofore, | 
in a slight degree; now, his treatment of Isabelle was 
changed, by the event that had so affected his inner and 
outer man. Some times he was more ardent than ever, | 
in the demonstrations of his love. But she dared not | 
depend upon them; for the complexion of his manner | 
would be suddenly transformed, and he would seem to 
delight in repelling her tenderness, or calling the tears | 
to her eyes, by harshness of speech or action. She, 
began, at last, to be uncertain what to expect feom him, 
and to dread, in a measure, his coming. 
His moodiness, to her unaccountable, and, therefore, | 


OUT A NAME. 


‘away. Had the conviction been forced upon her that 


he was unworthy of her, was accustomed and devoted 
to habitual indulgence, she would not have delayed to 
snap herself, without reserve, the ties that connected 
them: but it had been to loose with her the silver cord, 
and to break the golden bowl. 

But Howard was indeed a new man. Vanity, ever 
acting before, and stimulating to the extreme of wari- 
ness to avoid in word and deed whatever might excite 
the slightest animadversion, and equally to embrace 


|what gave promise to advance him in estimation, was 


conquered and repressed by a more fiercely controlling 
power: the memory of the blood his hand had shed. 
The same uncertainty of conduct which signalized his 
communion with Isabelle, made him the theme of won- 
der in society. Sometimes he withdrew himself from 
social intercourse—again, moved among its vanities, a 
cold autofiaton, in them but not of them; and then, 
¢omet* like, he rushed suddenly into every scene of en- 


joyment, free, hilarious, brilliant, only to extinguish at 


once his radiance, and hide himself again in solitude. 
His friends had gradually withdrawn from him, unwil- 
ling to be subjected to the endurance of his misanthro- 
picwhims. Elthorpe had lingered longest, but even he 
too had finally become estranged. 

The unhallowed mind pursues whatever anodyne may 
be offered to its anguish, without questioning the pro- 
priety of its use; and Howard, as thousands had done 
before him, and thousands have done since, grasped the 
intoxicating cup, steeping remembrance in the oblivion 
of sensuality. But to his iron mind, intoxication never 
displayed itself in its accustomed appearances: the 
unsteady step, the senseless laugh, and wandering and 
foulishness of speech; but imparted to his eye a wild 
lustre, to his nerves an irresistible energy, and to his 
mind a restless impulsiveness of action, dark, morose 
and malicious, toward his kind. He was incited to 
this indulgence, and indeed to the extreme of mental 
anguish which finally harrassed him, by other causes 
than reflection alone; the most influencing of which 
was the torturing importunity for money, accompanied 
and enforced with threats of confession, to which he 
was subjected by the instruments of his crime, Leg- 


the more harrowing, rather increased thamdiminished. | getson and Fletcher. It might seem strange that he 
He would often absent himself from her many days, | had not anticipated such a result; that he should not 
and then appear before her, it might be, with apology have considered how fatally he was fettering himself to 
and love; but with as much likelihood, with a negli-| their mercy. Buthe had assured himself of Mathew’s 
gence of dress and a wild hilarity of manner, harshly - attachment, and had determined to effect Fletcher’s re- 
grating to her feelings, and rendering him for the time | moval to some distant colony, beyond the reach of power 
almost repulsive. It crossed her thought at times,poor, ¢ 4 harm him. But circumstances had awakened the 
suffering girl, that unaffected nature seldom indulged in | pygian’s suspicions, and induced him to employ the in- 
such freaks; that they were strangely in contrast with | strument he possessed, to extort means for cynstant 
his general bearing: and that he was under the abhor-| jndulgence. Howard had deemed it prudent to yield, 
rent stimulus of artificial excitement. She dared not apd had liberally supplied his demands for money. But 
nourish such dreadful surmises into belief, she drove | they were increased at every renewed application, until 
them from her so soon as entertained ; but she was violent language had occurred between them. Fletcher 
miserable. She had centered every hope on Howard, | thenceforward united revenge to selfishness, and inflict- 
had twined around him fond finticipations and aspira- ed a vital blow by seducing Mathew from his allegi- 
tions of thesfuture, too closely, to tear them at once ance, and inciting him to combine with him against his 
=—e ‘master. Mathew had long remained intractable; but 

® Graclated Rom page O18, |, the evidence of Fletcher’s success, far surpassing his 
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own wages and gratuities, had finally outweighed his |{ while the fact that they were in reality innocent of the 


lingering attachment. 
matter of infinite exertion to him. 
been overawed by Howard’s superior mental powers, | 


and more soaring impulses of character, that the thought | | 


to oppose him, incur his anger, and to make himself, in 


a respect, the master of his master, was more terrible | 


than to execute the foulest deed Howard might have | 
commanded or desired. But Fletcher accompanied him 


to keep his courage alive, and succeeded in effecting a 


breach. Howard had been revelling at a hotel in St. 
James’ Street, and when he returned to his lodgings in 
Pall Mall, where he had continued from his first arrival 


His first application had been af attual death of the’Count, might prompt the law to be 
He had so long | lenient with them, provided they should appear in evi- 


dence against their more guilty employer. 

But his means to purchase silence were fast passing 
away. He had sold ‘stocks ; had disposed of acres; 
| the proceeds had vanished in the hands of F pate and 
| Leggetson, and the cry was still “give, give.’ lt was 
“now his design to let indulgenee do its work. Fatal 
diseases, he reasoned, must certainly be induced by their 
| brutal sensuality, and, perhaps, injury in some brawl, in 
which species of disturbance Mathew, and indeed 
| Fletcher, was eminently conspicuous, might rid the 


in London, he found Mathew and Fletcher seated at | world and him of one, perhaps, of both, his tormentors. 


ease in his parlor. 
tion or reflection: but, instinctively apprehending evil, 
he asked, with a sardonic smile, what was the object of 
their visit. Fletcher volunteered as spokesman, ,while | 


Mathew sat twisting his legs in all imaginable direc- | 
tions, and now and then casting stealthy glances at his | 
master, who stood with his hand upon the door, after | 


shutting it, listening to Fletcher with evidences of the | 
intensest passion, as he fearlessly, and in the low slang | 
which distinguished his conversation, detailed their 
joint determination. 
instantly strode forward, grasped him by the throat, and 


He was not in a state for delibera- | But his resources were to be replenished speedily. 


This was to be effected only by fmarriuge. Isabelle 
was mistress of wealth, and it was essential thai it 
should be at his disposal. But his late conduct had not 
inspired the confidence which would induce Isabelle to 
resign her chances of huippiness into his hands, without 
hesitation. Of this he was conscious—bitterly con- 
scious. He loved her Ys fervently as ever, but it was 
in her presence that the fiend of memory most wrestled 
| with him. He had seldom of late dared to visit her, 


When he had concluded, Howard || without previously fortifying himself by intoxicating 


|| stimulants; and the conflict he was compelled to main- 


shaking him violently, ordered him with an oath to be-} tain, will explain the contrasts of his conduct toward 


gone. 
suggested a more feasible means to overawe Mathew ; 
but even this was ineffectual. 
ment whether to assist Fletcher, who had risen up, 
thrown off Howard’s arm, and made a pass at him: 
but, in answer to Fletcher’s call upon him for help, he | 
finally seized his master’s arm in restraint, as he was 
about to return Fletcher’s blow. Howard never had | 
exhibited before the fullness of demoniac fury which he 
now displayed. 
sense of the utter degradation to which he was reduced, 


in being the creature of such beings, inspired for the | and sever himself for ever from its object: 
He would | /many days he had found himself again beside her, pro- 


time utter recklessness of consequences. 
have fought desperately for the mastery, even aguingt | 
such fearful odds, and his superiority of skill in all ap- | 
pliances of self-defence would have protracted the con- 


Perhaps the maturest reflection could not have. 


Mathew hesitated a mo- |, 


He was sobered in a moment, and a’ 


her at different periods. She had expostulated with 
| him seriously, earnestly, and warningly at last; and his 
‘love had once or twice taken alarm. But reflection 
upon his more especial misery, when in company with 
Isabelle, had sometimes suggested the folly and self- 
' sacrifice of continuing the connexion with her. He 
_acknow ledged to himself, with a shudder, that she had 
‘the power to excite most vividly, his mental sufferings ; 


| and why should he swallow, of his own accord, draughts 


of destroying agony ? 


In compliance with such reflec- 


tions he had striven, at various times, to forget his love, 
but before 


_pitiating her favor and forgiveness. The spell she had 
woven about him was, indeed, a potent charm. 
“ But by =,” he muttered to himself one morning, 


test, had he been possessed of opportunities to employ | 1 after a sleepless night, for Fletcher and Leggetson had 


them. 


closed with him and forced him to the floor, preventing | of things can be endured no longer. 


But before he could obtain room to act, both | the evening before emptied anew his coffers, “‘ this state 


These knaves are 


him from rising, until he had pledged his word to hear || masses of corruption, and yet they will not die—they — 


He listened as he had | 


He com- 


them without further violence. 
promised, for what could he do but yield? 


live on to torment me. It were well to let this armuse 


hastier despatch—no! no! 


No more blood! This 


plied with their extortionate requirements, and obtain- || brain is half demented now! But from hence, I'll be 


ed peace from injury. But the income of his fortune | 


was intummensurate to his support, and to comply with 
the requisitions of the harpies that preyed on him ; and, 
he was forced to draw largely on the principal.” It will | 
be remembered that he was, through his ienperades | 
revenge, peculiarly in the power of these his accom- 
plices, in the murder of the Count. He had held the 





instrament—his hand had struck the fatal blow; and | 
although, upon a development, he might be able to, 
prove their engagement to execute the deed without | 


slightest participation, it would not assist his escape ; 





myself again. I have the means of honor, respect, and 
gratification undiminished. While the tongues of these 
dogs are still, none are the wiser for what this hand 
has done. And was it not revenge—long sought re- 
venge? What incubus is upon me? Consciente—- 
repentance—bug-bears for fools! Tis none of these! 
Out upon it—out upon it! Yet, I am chenged! 


Courage, hope, pridearegone. I am changed indeed, 
But no more--no more! From this moment I'll be 


myself again!” 
He arrayed himself that morning with deliberation 
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and scrupulous attention, and still dwelling on himself) 
and his fortunes, he wrapped his cloak about him and 
sallied out. It was a cool November day, and its breath 
was pleasant tohim. He shaped his course toward 
the Strand, experiencing, for the first time for several 
months, a degree of the self-collectedness and cum- 


posure which had been so prominent in his character. 


“I have conquered,” he continued, in meditation, 
“and I will curse myself no longer with the misery that 
has harrassed me. My sweet Isabelle shall soon be 
fast bound to me. What though she has upbraided 
me, and sometimes doubts me? A month of devotion 
and calmness will make all right again; and I will be 
calm. The fiend has gone! Ha, ha! the fiend has 


gone !” 


7 
Thus cogitating, he traversed a part of that great 
thoroughfare, the Strand, and was about to retrace his 
steps, when his eye fell upon the form of Isabelle on 
the opposite side, at some distance before him, pro- 
ceeding in the same direction. Though he only judged 
it to be her from the gait and dress, all doubt was re- 
moved by the sight of Pedro Montenegro and a fellow | 
servant, each with a basket, following in her rear. 
Howard's conjecture immediately satisfied itself, in re- 
gard to her errand. He knew that she was charitable | 


in deed, as well as in word; that she was not satistied | 
with cold, heartless, and ostentatious subscriptions for | 
charitable purposes, or with indiscriminate gifts to the 
beggar, at her door ; but, statedly, visited the abodes of | 
poverty and wretchedness, to administer to helpless 
destitution. He had never accompanied her on such | 
errands, for in the spirit of true humility and charity, 
her left hand knew not what her right hand did, and 
she had never communicated or suggested to him that 
she was accustomed to active benevolence. Her walks 
were generally taken, moreover, at an early hour inthe | 
morning, when he was geldom likely to be with her or 
to seek her. But he had, it matters not how, disco- | 
vered the fact, although he preserved silence respecting 
it; for while he sneered in heart at all such “cursed | 
nonsense and ridiculous pains taking,”’ as he would 
have termed it, he knew well that it would be death to 
his hopes with Isabelle, to betray his views. He had 
ever been careful to disguise from her, his contempt of 
religion and its observances, for, unlike the majority of 
those with whom he mingled in social intercourse, he 
knew her to be governed by an earnest and guiding | 
faith; that her morality was not limited to obedience 
to her instincts, but that she nourished an active prin-| 
ciple of good within. His first impulse, when he dis- 
covered her on the occasion mentioned, was to leave 
her to pursue her objects uninterrupted ; but after’ 
pausing and hesitating, he finally resolved to follow and 
discover the character of the recipients of her bounty, 
and, perhaps, by a ruse de guerre, to elevate himself in 
her opinion, and hasten the event towhichall his efforts 
were now to be directed. Maintaining, therefore, a | 
cautious distance, he walked on, keeping the trio ever } 
in sight. They followed the Strand as far as Drary- |) 


lane, into which they turned, and crossing soon to the || 
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right, they entered one of the dark lanes in the direction 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and disappeared, without pau- 
sing to knock, in a wretched hovel. Howard imme- 
diately knocked at the door of the dwelling contiguous, 
and his summons was answered by an Irishwoman of 
middle age, who invited him toenter. Accepting the 
invitation, but not seating himself, he introduced con- 
versation by stating himself to be in pursuit of a certain 
mechanic, who, he had been informed, lived in that 
neighborhood. The woman answered that there was 
no such person about there, to her knowledge, and that 
her husband, who might be better able to direct him, 
had gone out to work. Howard then questioned as to 
who were the occupants of the next house. ‘ Timothy 
Broad,” was the name, and he had a wife and six 
children. He was not in need himself, but he had got 
a poor woman to take care of, who was sick and crazy. 
She had a little boy with her, of which she was very 
fond, and which she often cried over by the hour to- 
gether. She was visited occasionally by an angel of a 
woman, who paid Mrs. Broad for her care of her, and 
brought medicines and hud sent a physician to see 
Such, divested of the brogue and peculiarities of 
speech in which it was delivered, was the substance of 


A small douceur, 


her. 


the Irishwoman’s communication. 
with Howard’s thanks, was adequate compensation for 
the trouble he had occasioned her, and opened her heart 
too; so that while he lingered, watching from the patch- 
ed and dirty window, Isabelle’s re-appearance in the 
street, she enlarged upon “ the poor crathur” of which 
she had spoken; told how she had been brought home 
by Broad, in a stormy night; how he was cousin to the 
maid of the lady who was so good; how he told the 
maid about it, and the maid told her mistress, and the 
mistress had come regularly ever since, to see her ; how 
that the “swate angel’? was at that very time in at 
Broad’s, and the “ jontleman could see her, wud he 
wait a bit; and troth, if he did, shure an’ he wud nivir 
be at pace again for sight iv her, so jontall an’ delicate 
At this point Howard 
cut her short, for he saw Isabelle coming from Broad’s, 
and contrived to make his exit so as to come directly in 
contact with her. 


she was, an’ good nathur’d.” 


Mutual exclamations of surprise 
were uttered, and taking her arm, Howard accompa- 
nied her onward. She naturally questioned of his pur- 
poses in being where he was, but there was not the 
confiding earnestness of manner, which she would once 
have exhibited. Howard contrived to inform her, with- 
out ostentation, that he had been on an errand of 
mercy. She started, and gazed in his face in wonder- 
ing surprise; and he took advantage of the occasion, to 
further his new designs. s 

“ Isabelle,” said he, “ you doubt me, and have rea- 
son. I have appeared strange to you of late, and have 
seemed to slight and disregard your love. But I have 
not been well. Sometimes I have thought my brain to 
be disordered, and my mind wavering. Why it has 
been, Icannot tell. But the prescriptions of my physi- 
cian have wrought wondrous effect, and I have felt, 
within a few days, like anothér being. In my intervals 


of full sanity, I have almost wept over your doubt of 
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me ; but restore me, Isabelle, to 4 or, and let me prove || | to the tale, apparently, however, to serve his ends, more 


how much you have mistaken me.’ 


Broad had 


| pitying and concerned than he really was. 


Isabelle’s answer may be imagined from her single- | beenreturning from some errand late on a stormy evening, 


ness of character. 

“‘ Oh, Frederic, shouid you prove that I have wronged 
you; that when I thought you were careless and forget- 
ful of me, you were unwell, and could not do otherwise, 
and you are still the same, and still love me dearly, it 
will be the happiest moment of my life. Iam glad— 
so glad, to be told of this now, Frederic,” she continued, 
the tears swelling into her eyes, “ for 1 began to feel 


that I must try to love you less, and forget you, if I 


could do so—at least, that we could not be long as we | 


have been to each other.” 
Howard left her at her door in Portland Street, exult- | 
ing in the advance he had made. to a full restoration of | 
her trust, even in this short interview; while Isabelle’s 
heart was hopeful and light, all that day, and smiles | 
gilded her cheeks again. Howard was by her side 
through the evening, maintaining self-possession in 
every respect, and inwardly congratulating himself that | 
he could command himself again. Reference was made 
to the events of the morning, and an appointment was 
made to visit the object of Isabelle’s care in company, | 
since Howard had petitioned for the privilege. The | 
visit was appointed for the next day, and Howard | 
exultingly took his leave. | 
CHAPTER XVIII. | 
He slept that night without the fearful dreams that. 
had beea the accompaniment of his repose for so long ; 
and when at the appointed hour in the morning, he made | 
his appearance in Portland Street, Isabelle was de- 
lighted to observe no peculiarity in his conduct, and as_ 
they walked, her reserve wore away and her returning | 
confidence betrayed itself in the most gratifying manner. 
to her lover. On his part, elevated by a conviction 
that the last few days had wrought a change within 
him, and that he should never be visited by the mental 
oppression which had seemed to be driving him to an 
early and gloomy destiny, he was peculiarly attractive 
in manner and conversation, 
sweet contemplation during the walk, and, although it 
was nearly a mile to their destination by the course 
they took—across Soho Square—through Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, and down Drury-lane, the time passed so 
rapidly, that Isabelle uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, when Howard paused before Broad’s humble 


dwelling; for she had taken no note of their progress, | 


wholly absorbed in the better light that seemed to be 
dawning on her path. Now, however, she turned her 
mind to the poor creature whose necessities had led her 
thither, and as the tidy and smiling Mrs. Broad, once 
a servant in Count Rebierra’s family, and idolizing 
Isabelle, as, indeed, did every dependant who had ever 
served her, was setting forward chairs in her neat little 


parlor, and uttering her cordial welcome, she entered. 


into some details in regard to her protegé. Many of 
them were repetitions of the communications of the 


Irishwoman, on the previous day, but some were newand 


interesting, even to Howard; who listened attentively | 


wa 


+ 





Both were wrapt in| 


| and he was too poor to give her sustenance. 


when the wind was howling fitfully and fiercely round 
the corners of the streets, and the rain pelted against 
the unfortunate one, compelled to submit to its fury, and 
'as he hurried through the broad space to the west of 
_Temple Bar, he was suddenly startled by the apparition 
_of a woman, crouching down in a narrow corner, and 
_ striving to shield with her tattered clothing, a little boy 
in her lap, whose moans had been drowned in the louder 
‘voice of the wind. Few could have been found, who, 
in that quarter of the city, would not have continued 
on, regardless of this isolated instance of the wretched- 
But Broad was one of a 
| thousand, and he stooped down to examine the vagrant 
| by the dim light of a street-lamp that flickered near. 
The woman raised her naked head, and said with a half 
ladies careless of the storm that beat upon her face, 
“Hush, hush! He’s asleep. Don’t wake him, good 
sir! Don’t wake him! Softly, softly !”’ 
‘‘ Where is your home ?” asked the benevolent man. 
“You will die if youstay here. Where is yourhome?” 
‘Home! When we get where he is, he will find a 
home for the baby.” 
| “Come with me,” 





ness teeming around them. 





said Broad, taking her by the 
arm. 
The woman, without a word, rose and followed him 


! to his own house, where his wife, equally kind with 


himself, made her change her wet and tattered gar- 

_ments for warm and comfortable clothing. They were 
| soon satisfied that she was not in her right mind; for 
her talk was incoherent, and she concerned herself 
about nothing but the well being of her child, although 
she passively submitted to Mrs. Broad’s directions and 
wishes. They gave her their only spare bed, and in 
the morning she seemed a little refreshed, still giving 
no evidences of sanity. In the course of the day, she 
had drooped and sickened; and before night, was 
_ obliged to be put to bed, to which she had been constantly 
| confined until nearly the present time. 








She was never 
wild; but on the contrary, seemed to love all around 
her; and sometimes it was mournful to listen to her 
sad words addressed to her playful and rosy boy. 
Broad had deemed it best to communicate the matter 
to Isabelle, for he could not turn her into the street, 
Isabelle 
_had immediately visited her, and also despatched a 
physician to her, who had pronounced her insanity to 
have been occasioned by mental distress. Isabelle had 
easily induced Mrs. Broad to keep her and take care 
of her for a few days, until a retreat could be provided; 
but as she had derived great benefit to her bodily 
heulth from the attention paid to her, and had manifested 
occasional glimpses of mental restoration, her benevo- 
lent friends had resolved to retain her awhile longer. 
She had been at Broad’s about a fortnight; and it was 
conjectured that she was a poor girl who had been de- 
ceived and betrayed, becoming, at last, a friendless out- 
cast, and houseless wanderer, with the fruit of her 
'| shame. 
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Such was the tenor of Isabelle’s relation; and while | 
it was in progress, Howard played with the little fel-| 
low, who tottered up to him, attracted by the glitter of | 
his watch-seals. Mrs. Broad soon signified to Isabelle | 
that the invalid was ready to see her; and while | 
Howard was left by the females, he busied himself in | 
amusing the child, whose beauty and brightness were | 
remarkable. After a few minutes, Mrs. Broad opened | 
the door, and asked if he would not like to see the | 
poor woman. As his curiosity had been much excited, | 
he followed up the narrow and winding stairs. The | 
door of the chamber was open, and as he reached the | 
first landing, the voicé of the sufferer fell, upon his ear. | 
It was so like—so identical with a soft voice he had | 
heard in years gone by, that he turned pale at the re | 
collections it recalled; but he still mounted, and passed | 
into the room, Mrs. Broad, with the child in her arms, 
halting without, in respectful deference, while he should | 
enter. Isabelle was sitting by the invalid, who reclined | 
ina low arm chair, amused for the moment, by drawing | 
her fingers through the fringe of Isabelle’s cape. She | 





consciousness that any appearance of trepidation would 
be the strongest evidence ugainst him, emboldened him 
to an assumption of indifference to his wife’s tender- 
ness, as though his wonder equalled that of the two 
females, gazing upon the group. ‘ Her conduct is very 
strange,” said he, as Mary clapped her hands again, 
repeated the cry of joy which she had uttered when she 
first saw her husband, and repeatedly kissed his fore- 
head, exclaiming: 

“No cold norhunger more. All together, all togeth- 
er, never to part again!” Then sinking again down 
upon her knees before Howard, and holding up her 
hands in petition, the tears fell fast, while in a pleading 
tone, she continued, “ Don’t scold poor Mary! Her 
feet are sore with walking, and the cold ground has 
been her bed, and all to find her love once more!” She 
then sank fully down, regardless of all around her, and 
wept bitterly. 

Isabelle was by this time sobbing with a sympathetic 
grief she could not repress, and even Mrs. Broad 
repeatedly drew her hand across her eyes. As for 





carelessly turned her head toward Howard as he ap-| Howard, he dared not speak of departure, or change 


proached, but suddenly started up, gazed an instant | his position, lest a second scene should ensue, though 
steadfastly on him, then clapped her hands, and with a } he could scarcely endure his agony longer. Once he 


ery of joy, sprang towards him and flung herself on his | could have sustained the extreme of suffering without a 
breast, clasping his neck. To Mrs. Broad and Isabelle, “quiver or a change of feature; but his mind had now a 
it was an incomprehensible action, but to Howard, it | morbid action, and his diseased nerves were not obedi- 
was terribly lucid. There, on his bosom, clinging to lent to his unaltered will. Mrs. Broad relieved him by 
him in enduring affection, was his own wife—rebbed of |\taking Mary’s arm and raising her up. Fortunately 
the treasure of her sense by his cruelty and desertion. | for Howard, her face was turned away from him as she 
His sensations were too acute for description. At one || rose, and placing the child upon the floor, he stole away. 
instant, a gleam of pity prompted to kindness; again, ! Isabelle joined him below after a short time, and they 
rage at the threatened overthrow of all his hopes and || started on their return. Isabelle conversed freely 
expectations, and at the presence of Isabelle, who tes-| respecting the conduct of her protegé, but Howard was 
tified in her looks her wonder and astonishment, im- | almost wholly mute. He could not assume to any 
pelied him to dash the maniac to the floor. But fore- | extent, a careless air, at this overwhelming juncture, 
ing a smile, he said, afier a few moments, to break the | with so uncertain a prospect before him. A remark 
dreadful pause, “‘ The poor creature seems to mistake | from him, however, that “ he never had been witness of 
me for some friend. Perhaps I resemble her betrayer.” | a scene which so oppressed him,” accounted to Isabelle 
He then gently endeavored to disengage her from him. | for his silence, and prevented any renewal of suspicion. 

“ Nu, no,” she cried, bursting into tears; “ not again } After he had parted from her, he sought his lodgings 
—we’ll never part again!” and weaved her arms closer by the shortest course, proceeding at a furious rate, so 
about him. as to attract the stare of the passers-by. Arrived at 

‘“ Hamor her fancy, Frederic,” said Isabelle, moved | home, he locked himself in his chamber, and gave a 
to tears by the mournfulness of the scene. loose to his feelings in extravagant gesture, and fearful 

Relieved by this evidence that she entertained no | words: cursing himself, his fate, and more than all, the 
suspicions, Howard assented, and awaited the will of | wife who had ¢ome up before him as from the tomb. 
his wife. Her eye soon fell on her child, and drawing | When he had become somewhat calm, he tried to reflect 
Howard to « seat, she enatched the boy from Mrs. | upon his situation, and fathom a way of escape. But 
Broad, and placing it on its father’s knee, kneeled down, | thought revolted from the task; and after repeated 
glancing repeatedly from the child's to Howard's face, efforts to overleap the barrier of foreboding dismay, he 
eager t@catch the feeling written there. That feeling | relinquished the endeavor, and sought oblivion in 











was an agonizing one. Howard's eye had sought the | 
child, as she brought it toward him, with a quick, in-| 
quisitive look, while the conflict withia him was more | 
dreadful thin ever. There, indeed, was bis own off- 
spting; there were his own dark eyes, and contour of | 
forehead, and glossy hair. When it was on his knee, } 
he turned its face towards himself in pretence to sport, | 
but in reality, to prevent Isabelle from tracing that | 
resemblance which he felt to be so manifest. But the | 


repeated draughts of brandy, until he turned his brain 
indeed, and raved like a very madman. He remained 
closeted until near midnight, and then, in disordered 
dress, went abroad—dashing up one street and down 
another, until he had coursed half the city over in his 
frenzy. It was nearly morning when he returned and 
flung himself upon his bed, where the sleep of his 
exhaustion was disturbed and unrefreshing. 

When he arove, his first act was to fortify reflection 


ae, 
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by recurrence to intoxicating draughts ; and in the wild |; himself, he followed after. It was with infinite diffi- 


and unnatural workings of his mind under their influ- | culty that he could keep him in sight; but by crossing 
ences, he resolved on a half dozen different courses of || the street at a favorable opportunity, and assisted by a 
procedure, adhering to none of them more than a few | delay which occurred to Howard in passing over to 
A vague determination to get rid of Mary’s | Drury-lane, he succeeded in tracing him directly to 
His entrance into such a place, stimulated 


moments. 
presence, by persuading her to leave London, or bribing ! Broad’s. 
Broad to carry her away privately, maintained the his doubts, and to satisfy himself, he had recourse to 
longest hold; and in obedience to it, he left his lodg- | the same Irishwoman to whom Howard had applied. 
ings and proceeded in a straight course to Broad’s at a | He, however, commenced inquiries by no subterfuge, 
similarly rapid pace to his pereginations of the prece-| but directly questioned as to who was the occupant of 
ding evening. Midway in the strand, Elthorpe, who | the next house, his occupation, etc.; and whether she 
was coming in an opposite direction with two or three | knewthe gentleman whom she had, perhaps, seen to enter 
brother officers, encountered him; and struck by his/) it within a few minutes. She had not seen any gentle- 
strange appearance, he did not pass him with the cold | _man go in, but she was a garrulous woman, and she told 
salutation with which he had felt it his duty to greet | all she knew of Broad and his wife, and the young 
him of late, but laid his hand upon his arm and arrested | woman who was crazy there; and also of the young 
his steps. | lady who visited her, and the gentleman who had called 
“ Howard, is this you?) What in Heaven’s name is | two days before, and who had yesterday come to Broad’s 
the matter? Forgive me for the interruption, but | in company with the young lady. From the descrip- 
claim the right of an old friend to demand a reply. || tion of the gentleman's person and dress, Elthorpe had 
What is the | no hesitation in deciding it to be Howard. The young 


Indeed, Howard, you look strangely. 
lady was doubtless Isabelle, and his cheek glowed at 


matter ?”’ 

Howard would have brushed by him with scarce all the Irishwoman’s praises of her. The information he 
sign of recognition; and when he was brought to a full } had received, was rather opposed to the supposition of 
stop by Elthorpe, he manifested his impatience if not; Howard’s being actively or passively connected with any 
anger, by a severe frown and repeated attempts to | evil; and his mind was considerably relieved. But his 


interrupt his friend even in his short address. 
replied : 
“I recognize the right of no friendship to pry into 


Mor 
I 


curiosity was excited in equal measure with the allay- 
ing of his suspicions, to become further acquainted with 
the circumstances of the recipient of Isabelle’s charity: 





my concerns; and by ,no friend shall do so. If | and, perhaps, a desire to listen to her further praises was 
you are a friend, let me continue on, unquestioned.” || joined to the curiosity which was the acknowledged 

The violence of his manner, united to his ghastly | motive to his own heart for proceeding directly to 
features and wildness of eye, so unnatural to him, exci- | Broad’s the moment that Howard, with the same wild- 
ted Elthorpe’s suspicions of some evil. He had no || ness as before, had hastened by. Whenin Mrs. Broad’s 
authority to detain, and the crowded street in which presence, he would have been at an utter loss to excuse 
they stood, was an unpropitious spot for any thing | his intrusion, but she greeted him by name, for she had 
‘| often seen him at Count Rebierra’s, and removed all 
It was then easy to inquire for Miss Isa- 


except the gentlest persuasion. But his fears were 80) 
strong that he dreaded to separate from his former || ‘difficulty. 
Although he was no longer on intimate | ‘belle’s protegé. 

terms with him, he had never lost sight of his courses. Mrs. Broad stated the particulars which are known 
He had never forgotten his love to Isabelle ; and absorb- || to the reader. She narrated, also, how singularly the 
ing interest in her, created proportionate interest in the | | invalid had behaved on the preceding day, in Howard’s 
being to whom she had givenher heart. He entertained presence. ‘ Butit was more singular to me,”’ she said, 
no unwarrantable jealousy ; he knew not of any treachery | } “that Captain Howard should have visited the house 
on Howard’s part, and considering fortune as against | '| but a few minutes before and appeared as he did, and 


companion. 


him—in glorious humility, too, acknowledging Howard’s | | 
superior merit, he had yielded in silence, and endeavor- 
ed to smother his affection. But he could not divest | 
himself of an active regard for Isabelle’s happiness; | 
and as that was so dependant on the character of her. 
lover, he had been pained at the change in Howard, | 
and his assurance of those indulgences which Isabelle | 
had only suspected. But he could not interfere; and | 
with renewed interest in her, from this, he had contin-| 
ued to the preseat time. 

Howard cut short his dilemma by pushing his hand 
from his acm, and darting on without a further word. 
Elthorpe watched him for a moment, as he dashed | 
along the crowded walk, forcing his way when any 
interruption or delay occurrred, aad fixing all eyes upon 


him, and with a hasty word to his associates to excuse | 





suid what he did. He asked how the woman was, and 
when I told him that she had talked like other folks, 
and all her craziness seemed to be gone, he turned very 
pale, and then asked what she had said. I told him 
how she had looked about the room when she waked 
up, as if in search of some one, and then said to me, 
‘Where is he? WhereamI? Was not Frederic here 
a little while ago?’—and then he struck his hand 
against his forehead, and hinted something about how 
imprudent it was to have any thing to do with vagrants, 
and that this woman might be a thief—that we must 
look out for ourselves. When I asked him if he would 
not go up und see her, he snatched up his hat, saying, 
‘No, no. I'll have nothing to do with her, and you had 
better not ;’ and putting a five pound note into my hand, 
went out without another word. When I went up- 
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stairs to the woman, she was standing by the window | 
watching him as he walked down the street, and she 
said with tears in her eyes, ‘There, that is he—he has 
been hete-—that is my dear Frederic. He will not see || 
me still.” She had heard his voice, and opened the || 
door and listened, 
concluded Mes. Broad, “ but I thought T wouldn’t ques- 
tion the woman about it until Miss Isabelle should 
But, perhaps, you would like to see her, sir? 


T have felt very strange about it,” 


come. 
I'm sure I should like to have you.” 

“Tt is very strange, indeed,” answered Elthorpe, “ it 
is very strange. Perhaps itis well I should see the 
woman ; for if—no matter,butit is truly, very strange!” 

He would have said, if there had been any connexion 
between Howard and the woman, it would be well that 
geome one else should communicate it to Miss Isabelle ; 
but he checked himself, before he had thus revealed the 
suspicions which these circumstances had vividly ex- | 
cited. When he went up stairs, in compliance with 
Mrs. Broad’s request, Mary was reclining on the bed, 
sobbing and moaning ; she rose upright when she saw 
him, and in reply to some kind and soothing remark, | 
she uttered some unmeaning sentences, which led him 
to fear that her mind was gone again, and a bar was 
interposed to the revealment of this singular mystery. 
Bat she shortly pressed her forehead with her hand, | 
and said, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir? I have been wild, I know, 
along time. I know not how I came here, and my lit- 
tle boy is taller—much taller, than when 1 remember 
Jast: and that was far away, too. But I am not mad 
now ; only, eometimes, I lose myself for a few moments. 
Oh, sir,”’ she continued, in a quivering voice, ‘‘ he has 
I saw him this morning—he, my own 
Frederic. I have been in search of him all this while, 
and if [ can only see him, and show his boy to him, 
who is so like him, I know he will iove me again. Do! 
Will he come again? Am Il 


been here. 


you know him, sir? 
among friends ?”’ 
“You are, indeed, among friends,” answered El-— 
thorpe, “‘ who will do every thing for you, and help you, 
to the best of their power. But you have given only 
the half of hia name. I cannot tell whether I know 
Wit is he named, besides Frederic?” | 
Ane she, earnestly, “ Howard : || 
He is an officer in 


him or not. 
* Howard 

Frederie Howard; my husband. 

I saw him this morning, indeed, I saw 


replied 


the army. 


hin.’ 

“Your husband, young woman, your husband ?” cried | 
Elthorpe, starting up and throwing off the indifference 
he bad assumed. ‘* Beware of what you say! Do you 
speak the truth? Your busband ?” } 

“Yes, sir. Do you think it false? 
deed, sir.” She then put her hand in her bosom, io } 
search of tomething, but withdrawing it she wrung | 
her hands, crying, “ Its gorie—its gone! Lam honest, 
sir, bot my proof is gone—gone—gone! I have no | 
hope now!” } 

Upon this Mrs. Broad brought from her closet a | 
small folded piece of cloth, and handed it to Mary. | 
She seized it with avidity, expressing her earnest || 


It is truth, in- | 


thenticity. 


| the regiment. 


were of a peculiar nature. 
painful responsibleness was resting upon him. 
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folding the cloth she took from it a paper, which she 


handed to Elthorpe. It was acertified and formal cer- 


\tificate of marriage, between Frederic Howard and 


Mary Lincoln. 

“lL took it from her,” said Mrs. Broad, “ the first 
night that Tim brought her here. She has inquired 
for it several times since, but I thought it might be of 
consequence, so 1 kept it.” 

“It is of the utmost consequence,” answered El- 
“A wife!” he continued, half to himself, 
“ Howard a wife? What deceit, that he should never 
have mentioned it. If it be true, what has not Isa- 
beile escaped? Was your husband in the army when 
he married you?” he asked. 

“No, sir. He bought an Ensigncy afterwards. He 
grew proud then, and scorned poor me. Bat he will 
love me again, I know he will.” 

A thought now suggested itself to Elthorpe, of a 
means to decide conclusively respecting the truth of 
this story, which bore already so many marks of au- 
He remembered Mathew Leggetson to 
have been Howard’s servant, on his first entrance into 
It was probable that he had accompa- 
nied him from home, and if so, could be brought to give 
his testimony. 

“Did you know Mathew Leggetson?”’ he asked of 
Mary. 

“ Oh, yes, sir. 
of him!” 

Elthorpe then took his leave. He begged of Mrs. 
Broad not to mention to Isabelle, a word of what had 
occurred in relation to Howard, and enjoined upon her 
to induce Mary to conceal her connexion with him from 
Isabelle, if she should call before he had an opportu- 
nity to see her again. 

Mary extended both her hands to him, when he bade 
her farewell, saying, ‘ You don’t think Iam false? I 
hope not, sir, oh, I hope not! But you won't do any 
thing to make Frederic angry with me, will you? I 
cannot live, if he should be unkind any longer. Don’t 
make him angry! Let me see him—let me speak to 
him, pray do? And I know he will be kind, and love 


thorpe. 


Don’t speak of him! Don’t speak 


| me again !” 


Elthorpe’s reflections, as he walked from the house, 
He felt that a deep and 
How 
completely had the events of a half hour, rooted up 
what had seemed fixed and secure? There seemed 
almost a Providence in the manner in which his agency 
had been procured. He was too noble ever to act as @ 


|} spy upon any one; and he had followed Howard to the 


house, from an unusual and irrepressible impulse. From 
what a dreadful doom was Isabelle to be saved? And 
yet how was the warning to be conveyed to her? An 
unwelcome task was to be imposed on the messenger, 
who should communicate to her the astounding tidings 
of her lover’s worthlessness; and, perhaps, one evil 
would be averted, only to make her a victim toanother, 
as certain and devastating. The breaking of her hopes, 
the ruin of her love, might leave a wreck too frail to 


thanks, and untying the string that confined it, and un } support ite misery. And what course was to be pur- 
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sued in relation to Howard? How would his proud 
spirit endure, that the light should come to his mis- 
doings? The hope clung to Elthorpe’s mind, that he 
might be reclaimed to virtue, and return to his deserted 
wife and child; but fear was saramount. 

The first step was to corroborate Mary’s statemunts, 
by an appeal to Mathew Leggetson; and Elthorpe de- 
termined to explore his haunts, and resolve as soon as 


might be, every doubt. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


To return to Howard. Mary’s sanity destroyed every 


plan that he had formed, and the announcement of it, 
as Mrs. Broad had described, excited him to wildness. 
He had enough of reason left to perceive, that any com- 
munication with Mary, to induce her to leave London, 


could not be effected without Mrs. Broad’s knowledge, | 


or that concealment which would carry its own con-| 


demnation, and, more frenzied than ever, he rushed into | 


the street. With a vague feeling that he stood con- | 
|| ment. 


victed in the eyes of all the world, he avoided every 
thoroughfare, and hurried through the more deserted , 


for which, nae doot, maister Fletcher here, wha kens 
weel the use o’ pen an’ ink, wall gie his name.” 

If it was an ill time to importune Howard, it was yet 
more ill-timed to jest with him; but Mathew, whe had 
no very nice discrimination as to what policy would best 
secure his ends, but blundered on in callous reckless- 
ness, would have his joke and laugh, although he must 
have had in his memory the frequent defiance of them 
which Howard had exhibited, and his subdued passion, 

‘even when most disposed to purchase their silence. 
Fletcher, grovelling and degraded as he was, was pos- 
sessed of a keener wit, and though he responded some- 
what to Mathew’s broad laugh after the above speech, 
he shook his head in rebuke at the same time. But 
Howard did not seem to heer a syllable. His eye was 
still fixed on Mathew, and his look was unchanged, 
while he scarcely moved his position. Failing of a re- 
ply, or any acknowledgment of his presence, Mathew 
stared back at his former master, and then cast wonder- 
‘ing glances et Fletcher, who exhibited equal amaze- 


‘Its unco’ strange,” said Mathew, in an under tone ; 


streets to the northward of Covent Garden—deserted, while Fletcher muttered to himself, with an oath, ‘“ we'll 
at least, by those who would recognize him. When he bring im to, before long !”” 


issued into the Haymarket, through Suffolk Street, he ! ‘‘ Maister Howard,” said Mathew, inquiringly, and 
glanced around him with an anxious look, bike that of yet hesitatingly, for he now took notice of Howard’s 
the pursued criminal, then crossed with a more rapid | appearance and was somewhat startled. ‘Do ye ken 
pace to Pall Mail. Again he applied to his maddening what I hae said? Deil,”” he added, after a pause, 
comforter, brandy; eager to postpone the workings of | during which Howard remained as before; “is he daft 
an excited mind. But the acuteness of mental paiu || or donnet? Maister Howard?” , 

was fast conquering the power of extraneous stimu- The more surly Fletcher was disposed to consider 


lants, and draught after draught of the fiery fluid was 1 this some species of deception, to prevent the success 


swallowed, at short intervals, without effect. ‘of their errand. He was ina position where he did not 


A new turn was given to his thoughts by the uncere-| have a full view of Howard’s face, and, therefore, was 
monious entrance of Mathew and Fletcher, who care-|| Dot influenced by its expression; so, slowly rising, hé 


lessly nodded to him, and sat composedly down. The, 
two were now hand and glove in degradation, rioting’ 
and gambling until their funds were exhausted, then 


| moved a few steps toward Howard and gruffly said, 
‘« Shall we ‘ave the blunt, or not ?”’ 
Howard started slightly at the impudence of his tone. 





applying in confidence to their unwilling banker. They \ It appeared to arouse him from a kind of trance. Hé 
had but a very short time before drawn largely upon || passed his hand over his brow, and looked from Fletch- 
him, and they could not have chosen a more unpropi-| er to Mathew, as one, half-awakened, regards those 
tious season than the present to renew their demands, | who may be standing by his bedside, He then waved 


for besides being in the depth of acute suffering, he was | 
almost penniless. His funds in London were absolute-, 
ly exhausted, and a direction he had sent for the sale 
of some property at the north, had not yet been aaten! 
ed. The reception he gave the two was no indication | 
of his mood. He regarded them with a stare from, 
bloodshot eyes, while his brow was tightly pursed, and 
his lips compressed together. His thoughts were me 
festly elsewhere ; and those who had once the power 
to fnflict the severest pain, were rendered of little ac-| 
count by some superior evil. 

“Servant,” said Fletcher, nodding again. He then 
jetked his cap toward Mathew, who, it seems, was 
this time to commence operations, as a signal to begin. | 

Well, maister Howard,” said Mathew, “ nae doot | 
ye're illsorted to see us twa’, sae sune again, baith | 
jinking forbye ; but I ken weel ye winna’ be unco’ angry 
anent it, sin’ we're a’ siccan gude freends in luve. Ye'll 





| Fletcher back with his hand, and walking to the oppo* 
| site side of the room, opened a small drawer in a cabi- 
/net, and was for a few moments busied before it. 
| Fletcher obeyed the motion, and returned to his chair, 
| fancying that his decided tone had accomplished the 
object, for he winked at Mathew in a triumphant man- 
ner; but he had not settled himself in his seat, before 
a repeated click as of the cocking of a pistol, made bim 
start, and Howard at the same instant turned, and ex- 
tended his arms, pointing the muzzle of one of these 
deadly instruments toward each of his persecutors, 
exclaiming at the same time, in a low and firm voice: 

“ Now, out with you; or, by @—, I'll make but one 
reckoning of it !” 

“ Deil !” cried Mathew. 

“Damnation !"’ said Fletcher, both simultaneous- 
ly springing upright, and impassively dodging in 
the direction of the door. Both were courageous 
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will oppose the will of a resolute man, holding the | 
means of certain destruction in his hand. As they | 
moved, the pistols moved, and there was that in How- | 
ard'’s manner, that warned them he was not to be trifled | 
with. 

“Drop that pistol—don’t hact like a fool !” said 
Fletcher, still edging toward the door. 
“If you dare to open your mouth again, I’ll fire!” 
The re- 
newed threat hurried the two, and they shuffled from 
the room; no sooner crossing the threshold, than How- | 
ard hastily shut the door, and turned the lock. Fletcher 
would not relinquish his errand, without parleying 
through the door, to sooth Howard, and induce him to 
admit bim again without violence, but he could obtain 
no answer. 


answered Howard, advancing a pace or two. 


He was in too public a place to threaten, | 
and finally descended the stairs, muttering fierce oaths 
of revenge. Howard, after he had sprung the lock, | 
laid back the pistols in the drawer, exclaiming in dread 


You cannot make a 
”? 


despair, “Go and do your worst! 
hotter hell, tuan burns within me now! 


He did not close the drawer, and contemplated the 


pistols with grim satisfaction, as the thought crossed | 


him, that by their agency he could in an instant end all | 
earthly sufferings. 

of self-destruction. 
yond the gloom of the grave. 


He did not shudder at the enormity | 
To him there was no future, be- | 
He knew little of Reve- | 
lation and its momentous truths: for in the home of his 
boyhood, the holy book was a stranger, and even in his 
manhood, he had never opened it. He looked to death 
as a chaotic blank—a refuge forthe guilty, as well as 
the suffering and the miserable. 


As Fletcher and Mathew walked away from Pall | 
Mall, the following conversation ensued between them, 
with, however, the omission of many of Fletcher's 





oaths. 

“Tf that ‘ere haint comfortin’, Mat, I’m d d! 
Curse me hif 'e sha’n’t be'scragged for this ‘ere! I'll | 
‘peach, by G—, and that afore sundown! What say, | 


Mat?” 


“ Winna’ we be bested oursel's, and twist the gy about | 


our ain hauses? We arena’ ower clear o’ the matter. | 


I’m nae sae sure anent it, but it wud be muckle better | 


oy 


to let that flee stick i’ the wa’! 

“ You bed—d!” answered the gentle Fletcher. ‘‘ Not | 
a bit of it. "Cause vy? He vos chief cook o’ that | 
dish, vile ve vos hunderstrappers. 
hevidence, Mat. They'll put us in limbo, p’raps, to | 
keep us snug for vitnesses, but vot ov it? They'll let | 
us hout aging and I doesn’t care for limbo, a month or | 
two, so I 'as wengeance on this covey! But ve’ll talk 
it hover at ‘ the Pot,’ Mat. 
ty throat hout. I've a bob or two, left; but vot's ve 
to do, now our rum tove stands fire? D—n’im!” 


The precious pair ceased their conversation on the | 
topic for the present, and, hastening on, soon entered 
“ The Pot,” a low gin sbop, or ale house, in a narrow, 
dirty lane, leading out of Fleet Street toward the 
Thames. Fletcher called for drink, pipes, and tobac- 
eo, and the two sat seriously down to discuss the proes 





Ve'll turn States’ | 


being the great “ open sesame, 
I vant’s summat to vash || count. 
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and cons of an application to the police. There we, 


with pleasure, leave them for a time. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Elthorpe was somewhat at a loss, by what means to 
get track of the wretch, whom it was so necessary to 
consult. He remembered having once stopped with 
Howard in the days of their friendship, at the shop of 
a Scotchwoman near Covent Garden, who was a distant 
relation to Mathew, and thitherward he bent his steps. 
He was little delayed in recognizing the shop again, 
but upon application to the snuff-taking vender of goods 
in a small way, who stood behind the counter, she shook 
her head and anathemized Mathew in broad terms, as 
a ‘“‘ne’er do weel”’ from his infancy, and now espe- 
cially given to evil ways. He rarely came to see her 
now, and she did not regret it, for although a relation, 
he reflected no honor on her, who was a respectable 
woman and above reproach. Where he was she could 
not tell, as his ways had been unsettled since his sepa- 
ration from Captain Howard; a separation, for which 
she could by no means accourt. But he bad, at one 
time, lodged at a widuw woman’s, No. —, Bow-lane, 
for the respectability of which lodging house she would 
by no means avouch. She had ceased to feel any in- 
terest in her backsliding relation. Such was her infor- 
mation. 


| Elthorpe could not do better than to post to Bow- 


lane, and prosecute further inquiries. Throwing him- 
self into a hackney-coach at the nearest stand, he was 
speedily conveyed to his destination, in a neighborhood 


| affording prima facie evidence that lodgers and lodgees 


must be of very questionable character. We cannot 


| pause to describe the widow woman or her tenement ; 


suffice it, that the former was evidently given to the 
bottle, and the latter to uninterrupted decay. Elthorpe 
left her, epparently no nearer his mark than before, for 


|| Mathew had vacated Mrs. Warner's premises some 


weeks before, ‘‘and never had shown himself there 
since; but, perhaps, he could be found or heard of at 
No. 10, Gerrard Street.”” Nothing daunted on so im- 
| portant a mission, Elthorpe re-entered the hackney- 
coach, and directed the coachman tothe more respect- 
| able quarter in which Gerrard Street was situated. No, 
10 proved to be a very good looking brick building with- 
out, and a low hell within, where decayed gamblers 
found a vent for the madness that had not vanished 
with the loss of their fortunes, and now played shillings 
jand pence, for the pounds and guineas that had depart- 
ed at more fashionable establishments in St. James’s 
Square. Here, indeed, no questions were asked, money 
” and gentility at a'‘dis- 
Elthorpe passed through the coffee-room, 
wherein a motley company were indulging in their po- 
tations, and every description of language, in every 
‘variety of tone and intonation, fell upon the ear like the 
confusion of Babel, to a small counter in one corner, 
from whence a deputy host dispensed liquors to the 
‘guests, and commands to the under servants. That 


| dignitary bowed low to Elthorpe, for there was nothing 
in his manner in common with the creatures he usually 
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dealtwith, and bent low to listen to his business. however base, that might be said of him. But of all 


“ Leggetson—Mathew Leggetson 2’’ he repeated, to 
himself, eyeing the ceiling; his memory did not serve 
him, and he appealed to a waiter, who at that moment 
approached the counter. 

“A long-legged Scotchman?”’ asked the waiter, of 
Elthorpe. 

“‘Yes,”’ was Elthorpe’s glad reply. 

“Yes, yes,” said the man behind the counter, “ I 
know now. He hasn’t been here for some days, but we 
shall see him before long.” 

“* My business is urgent,’’ replied Elthorpe. 

*“‘¥e’ll find him, maybe, at the ‘ Mug,’ in Water- 
lane, and, maybe, at the ‘Swallow,’ in Ho’born; but 
more like, at the ‘ Mug,’ fur a man lodges there as he 
likes very much to be with.” 

Once more in the hackney-coach, Elthorpe was rat- 


tled back over a portion of the same ground he had just | 


traversed, and was rejoiced to observe Mathew in the 
coffee-room of the ‘ Mug,’ in busy conversation with 
Fletcher. Ordering the coachman to wait his further 


pleasure, he accosted Mathew, and approached the sub- 


ject on which his heart was fixed, with much wariness, 
as he did not know but that he would have objections 
to communicate whatever knowledge he might possess. 
Mathew’s obtuse intellect could not penetrate circum- 
Jocution, but when Elthorpe, in despair, bluntly propo- 


sed the question, ‘‘ whether he knew one Mary Lincoln | 


before he came from the North,” he answered, 

“ Hoot awa’, why didna’ ye say sae at ance? Mary 
Lincoln! Gang your gate, Colonel Elthorpe, to Cap- 
tain Howard, an’ spier what he kens of her. I wad, 
did ye suy, sic a rampanging as wud come after, ye 


wudna’ see again. Mary Lincoln! The puir body) 
deed lang syne, an’ didna’ come to a fair-stral death. | 


But gang to the Captain. Speir o’ his wife—speir o’ 
his wife!” 
“She was his wife then?” exclaimed Elthorpe. 


“Yes, an’ the deil tak’ him! He lived wi’ her gude 


a twalmonth, then gaed to the army. Her bluid is on | 


him. He didna’ put hand to kill her, but aye worried 
her, till she made way wi’ hersel.’’ 


things that could have been said or intimated, this was 

the most terrible; and he absolutely started back, turn- 

ed pale as death, and trembled for an insiarit, like an 
aspen leaf, but recovering himself, he beckoned Fletcher 
into a corner at a greater distance from observers, and 
said, 

‘Speak out. What would you have me believe? 

Oh, God, speak out!” 

‘No, yer honor; I’m blowed If I ’peach till I'’as yer 
honor’s solemn promise to keep ug hout 0’ mischief!” 
|| Ido promise, I do promise,” cried Elthorpe, hastily 
—willing to promise any thing, or do any thing to 
arrive at the whole truth. 

“P’raps yer honor can spare a few quids before- 
hand?” said Fletcher, on the alert to reap the most 
advantage from every turn of fortune. 

“Quids?” said Elthorpe, inquiringly. 

“Guineas,” answered Fletcher. I calls ’em quids. 
It’s all vun to me, so as they hiesn’t counterfeit, vot 
theys called.” 

Elthorpe drew out his purse and emptied its contents 
| —guineas and shillings, into his hand. The amount 
was considerable, but the stake was tremendous, 
| “Vell now, Colonel, that’s doin’ the genteel thing; 
‘and considerin’ the promise vich you has made, hall 
objections is wanished.” 

Glancing then about him to ensure their isolation and 
| security, he drew Elthorpo’s ear to his mouth, and dis- 
| tinetly stated Howard’s agency in Count Rebierra’s 

death, and the parts he and Mathew had acted. He 

did not enter into many particulars, and when he paused, 
Elthorpe was indisposed to ask any questions. He 
knew enough to make him sick to the very soul. 

“Thank you, thank you,” was all his reply, and he 
would havedeparted without another word ; but Fletcher 
followed, and tapping him on the shoulder, said, “ You 
_ wont forget the promise, Colonel ?” 

“No, I pledge my honor.” 

“ That's all a gemman haxes,” replied Fletcher, and 
| the door closed between them. 

} Elthorpe ordered the coachman to the Strand, and 


“She's alive. I parted with her not two hours since!” | there dismissed him, at an utter loss what to do—what 
said Elthorpe, faint at heart at the confirmation of his || to think. The astounding nature of the facts that had 
worst fears. | come to the light, deprived him for atime, of the power 

“Ye dinna say sae!” ejaculated Mathew. “Gir, 1 || of reflection or decision, He was borne along with the 
had kenned that yestreen, Bill; we couldna been wraurd | current down the Strand, like one in a dream. Howard 
this morning.” || —Isabelle—Count Rebierra—Mary—all these, so linked 

Fletcher, whom Mathew thus addressed as Bill, mut- |! together, came up in array beforeshis mind, and passed 
tered a few oaths in reply, and then turning to Elthorpe, | away, to come like shadows, again. This painful state 
stammered out, as if half afraid of his own voice, while | was dispelled by the greeting of a friend ; and he then 





“If you hax Captain ’Oward about the blawer, 


own necessary concern in it was no trifling thing. But 


he [aid the first stone of exposure: | owe his powers to bear on the fearful crisis. His 


Colonel, hinquire at the same time, vether @ certain 
‘man, as was father to vun ’e hadmires, died heasy.” 
The last words were spoken close in Elthurpe’s ear, 
so as to be inaudible to every one else; and as the 
ruffian seated himself, he enforced his meaning by a 
succession of winks. Elthorpe caught that meaning in 
@ moment; for ihe recent and unexpected revelations 
of Howard's character had prepared him for any thing, 


how was he to act. Howard was, beyond a doubt, a 
| murderer; guilty beyond the ordinary pale of depravity. 
Justice, trumpet-tongued, demanded the just offering, 
But could he be the means of entailing infamy on the 
friend whom he had loved and assisted, and yet more, 
who had enjoyed the dear treasure of Isabelle’s love? 
And she—what wo, what agony was to be entailed on 











her! Howard's disgrace would be reflected on her} 
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her name would be in men’s mouths at every repetition | lodged its murderous contents in Howard's brain; and 
of Howard’s infamy. It could not be! But yet Howard ere he touched the floor, he was wholly dead ! 
must be warned that he was master of his great secret ; 
that he knew Mary to be his wife. Besides, the CHAPTER XXI. 
wretches who had been associated with Howard inthe —y, was, perhaps, fortunate for Elthorpe, to vindicate 
murder, would probably communicate the tale to others, pim from the slightest suspicion of agency in Howard’s 
if they did not indeed proceed directly to the officers of death, having been alone with him at the fatal moment, 
justice ; for it was plainly their intention that he should 4.4, 4 gentleman, who occupied a suite of rooms simi- 
do so for them, There was no alternative but to hasten larly situated with Howard's, across the entry, should 
to Howard—declare the position of things in as few have just opened his door as the report of the pistols 
words as possible, and bid him fly with all practicable | echoed through the house, and had instantly rushed 
speed. It was an agonizing task, but he hastened to}... Howard's apartment, reaching his side almost as 
eneoute tt. ' soon as Elchorpe himself. Howard presented a shock- 
He knocked at Howard's door. No answer was ing spectacle. The pistol had been held so near his 
returned. He then tried the handle; the door was) head, in the direction of the right temple, that it had 
locked. He then called Howard by name. Upon this | literally blown away the half of the frontal bone, and 
there was a stir within, betokening an occupant; and | ihe coats of the brain having been torn off with it, the 
as he knew that Howard had had no servant since | brain itself was oozing from the frightful wound. His 
Mathew’s departure, he felt assured that it was him- hands still grasped the pistols. It was questionable 


self. . Howard,”’ said he, again, impatiently, for | with Elthorpe, whether he actually intended to do him 
Heaven's sake, es a tome! It - ata and I injury; whether he had not involuntarily pressed the 
have that to say which you must hear! trigger of the pistol in his left hand, as he fired that in 


After a pause the door was unlocked, and he entered. | his right, with fatal aim against himself; for he had 
Howard turned in the centre of the floor, and present: | raised his arm at the same time, and the ball had 
ing a face whose ghastliness seemed as of an animated | passed entirely over Elthorpe’s head, and lodged in the 
corpse, while the fiery gleam of his eye was terrible to _—— behind him. He nourished this doubt, for with 
behold, he stood in silence, giving to Elthorpe, as ona all the depravity which the lifeless being at his feet had 
previous oceasion to Fletcher and Mathew, no token of | exhibited throughout his life, he would fain have exoner- 
recognition. Elthorpe, however, was filled with his |ated him in his own heart, the imputation of so foul 
absorbing object, and took little cognizance of inferior | and gratuitous a murder; and he was careful to retain 
things. ‘‘ Howard,” said he— | to himself the threat he had madeythat his memory 

He turned away, for his lips trembled, his eyes filled, | pam be spared this added reproach in the eyes of the 
world. 

Having tarried until he had seen proper attentions 


stiem, ton ail | paid to the remains, and given his testimony before the 


“H d,” be ttl , in, . . ‘ F 
_— ; wa Rnnarpe, sgre _coroner’s inquest which was immediately held, he re- 
conquered his emotion, “you have—you must have | 


, turned directly home, for he was exhausted with the 
nerves of steel, therefore, you need little preparation for 7. . 
| labors and emotions of the day. Another painful duty, 
what I have to reveal. !n one word, I know all—your : 


i inful form- 
whole history. If you would be fully satisfied, let it | ~ —_ pe peneeciol ce ie eee a eae 
, ed during this terrible drama, was yet to be execu- 

suffice that I have seen your wife—once Mary Lincoln, 


" ted; to inform Isabelle of the death, and it might be, of 
; 2 d " , oc , 
end have had an interview with Fletcher and Leggetson t che chavecent ef her lelte: BG wane saguged ter 


who have held back nothing. The secret is safe with \ severe] theure’ teen’ the cobeldGlien meth i 


me, provided you leave London for nile If gou are in| would be necessary to reveal to her; what it would be 
want of fonda, cay, whet you need and it is yatap, » But excusable to detain. Of the relation in which Mary 
~~ own cafety Gad the peace of those whom _ beet | stood to him, when it was estimated how deep an inte- 
love, requires that you should Ay--now—et once! rest she had taken and still took in the situation of the 

There was little change in Howard's manner at this | latter, it would seem that information would be con- 
abrupt announcement. Indeed, he had experienced all | veyed to her from some source or other; and it wonld 
the agony of discovery, and Elthorpe’s communication | certainly be advisable to make it known at once, rather 
was but the consummation he had anticipated; and jhan that she should be exposed to greater suffering 
it needed but this to lead to another more fearful con- | fom arriving at the knowledge by some indirect chan- 
summation for which he was equally prepared. He//46) But with his concern in the murder of her father, 
smiled—a dreadful smile. Then he walked to the |’ there wasno demand thatshe shdbid be made acquainted, 
cabinet, and in a moment turned and pointed one pistol | The further concealment would only exert an influence 


and he could not speak. His emotion had no effect on 
Howard, who stirred not, and spoke not. 


at his own head, the other at Elthorpe. \,in sparing her from the dangerous revulsion of feeling 
“If you move to prevent me you shall go with me to which she would otherwise experience, and in amelio- 
hell!” he said in « hoarse voice. | rating her contempt and horror of the dead; which 


* Madman!’ shouted Elthorpe, rashing forward. would be sufficiently active at the reflection that he had 
Both pistols exploded at the same instant; but the one | sought and won her love under such criminal citcum- 


intended for Elthorpe missed its victim, while the other j stances. Elthorpe was unequal to the exertion of mind 








and body of an interview with her on that day, and yet 
was so fearful of the probability that busy rumor might 


bring the appalling news of the suicide to her ears, per- | 
haps aggravating the truth, that he penned a disclosure, | 
carefully as posssible, which his mother, Lady Landor, | 


immediately proceeded to convey to her; and a more 


discreet ambassador than her ladyship, for such a mis- | 


sion, could not have been selected. 

Elthorpe then threw himself upon a sofa, but could 
not calm his agitation. Uppermost, was a dread that 
Isabelle might, by some means, sooner or later, discover 
Howard to have been her father’s destroyer. She had 
listened to his vows of affection; his kisses were upon 
her cheek ; and what was not to be anticipated from 
her apprehension of this withering truth. But three 
persons in the world were possessors of the secret ; 
himself, Fletcher and Mathew. Their secrecy might 
be secure; ‘it shall be,’’ thought Elthorpe, “ and that 
before an hour has fled.’”’ So soon as a coach could 
carry him, he was in the coffee-room of the ale-house, 


the retreat of those he sought. Fortune favored his | 


benevolent intents. The wretches were yet there. He 
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‘triumphant; and she slowly recovered. Lady Landor 
| was instant in attentions to her, for she knew Elthorpe’s 
feelings, and his anxiety for her safety. Elthorpe, too, 
was not wanting in expedients to beguile and sooth her 
sorrow. But it lingered long in poignancy; and for 
"two years burying herself in seclusion, she was lost to 
“the world she had so adorned, She travelled then in 
Lady Flemming’s companionship; and Elthorpe, on 
furlough, left England with Lady Lander, soon after 
her. They met in Paris. Isabelle was rejoiced to 
join their party, since they were to proceed in the same 


| 


direction. Together they visited Italy—together viewed 
its relics of former glory; its wondrous treasures of art. 
_ They mingled sympathies—imaginations—and at last, 
_ they mingled loves. Isabelle would never have done 
violence to the memory of a virtuous lover—would have 
consecrated her heart to it, and no second affection 


could have found a place. But with health came reflec- 


tion; and that reflection gave birth to an honorable 
indignation—a wrestling with her heart—an ejection of 
its unworthy tenant. Need we say that now she reposed 
her trust where it was treasured in honor and truth? 


announced Howard’s death, which they heard with no || Mary was established from the death of her husband, 


small! degree of wonder. 


jin a little cottage not far from London, by her untiring 


“ And now,” said Elthorpe, “I feel wholly absolved |,benefactress. She lived to rear her boy to usefulness 
from my promise of protection to you, by this event. and now, after thirty years have passed, he is a respected 
Rest assured that the fangs of justice which would have | and talented member of the London bar. His most 


fastened on him, are sharpened for you. Here is a | 
check for three hundred pounds; with it, leave the 
kingdom. Delay not one day; for if you do, you are 
lost. If you are in London the day after to-morrow, 
the law shall do its work.” 

Without pausing to listen to their oaths and entrea- 
ties, he left them to ponder on his words, well know- 
ing what would be their effect. Two days thence, they 
were on board the Calais packet. 





| 
CHAPTER XXII 
Poor Isabelle drank the first draught of her cup of | 


misery before Howard had rushed unbidden to the | 
presence of his God. Mrs, Broad had promised | 


Elthorpe that she would prevent Mary from any revela- | 


tion of her cofinection with Howard; but as Mary had 

been so agitated during her interview with Elthorpe, 

she deemed it best to delay any further conversation | 
until she had enjoyed repose. But Isabelle had almost | 
immediately called; and it was too late. Al] was told; | 
and when Lady Landor, refusing to be repulsed” by 
representations of her illness, entered her chamber at | 
evening, she found her really prostrated by the shock. | 
But the more awful communication which Lady Landor 
was charged with, did not exert so powerful an effect as | 
might have been anticipated. Her lover's treachery | 
and dishonor were mofe,terrible to her than death | 
itself; after dishonor, it was scarce a misfortune. Its 
manner, and the unfitness of the departed for the bourne | 
he had so rashly sought, were harrowing considera-— 
tions; but all did not pierce so deep as thaw first con- | 
viction of unworthiness. She was visited, however, by 

a violent fever, and again her mind was shattered from | 


its seat; but youth and a vigorous constitution, were | 


| intimate friend is the son of Lord Landor, onee Colonel 


Elthorpe, his patron, and, indeed, he shares that noble- 
‘man’s delightful family-circle, now that he has laid his 
revered parent in the grave, almost equally with its 
immediate members. Indeed, report says he is to be 
the husband of Lord Landor’s beautiful daughter; but 
of that fact we are not yet assured, although we have 
our strong suspicions. 


Original. 
GLIMPSES AT GOTHAM.—NO.IV. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 
THe most remarkable portion of Gotham is that long, 
winding thoroughfare, which, commencing at the Park, 
‘under the fashionable name of Chatham Street and 
Bowery, extends northward, into unexplored regions. 
The distinctive appellation of Chatham Street is getting 
to be lost in the latter, and the whole now usually goes 
under the name of Bowery—under which title we shall 
consider it. Every little child knows, or ought to know, 
that Broadway runs straight as a line through the heart 
and centre of Gotham, from one end even to the other 
‘thereof. But every child does not know, and therefore 
should know, that the Bowery deflect* and inflects on 


the east of it, like a crescent, or, in plainer terms, that 


the Bowery is a great bow, and Broadway its string, 


"in the pastime of shooting with which, it is said, none 


but his Honor, the Mayor, and their worthia, the 
Aldermen, are allowed to engage. This last is a dark 
lemauan, and requireth to be digested with long and 
baasiont thought, ere it be well understood! Let not 
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the ignorant begin to imagine that because the Bowery | 
is a bow, it is therefore called Bow-ery. It has a far | 

more romantic origin. Somewhere in the incognita | 
terra, where it loses itself, a century ago was a “ Tea- | 

Garden,”’ as the “‘ Niblos,” of that primitive age, were | 
denominated. It was far-famed for its liquors and its 
teas, of which there were to be had black and green of 
every kind, Bohea, Congo, Campo, Pekoe, Souchong 
and Hyson, and Gunpowder; but the Bohea was the 
most fashionable. But what rendered this garden most 
famous, was its bowers of evergreen. At the foot of 
every walk was a green bower, shady and retired, invi- | 
ting lovers to bill and coo beneath its verdant covert. | 
Nur were the sides of the shady avenues without them; 

for every twenty feet on either hand, a green arbor invi- 

ted the eye. Indeed, it was a garden of bowers, and 

far and near was known by the romantic name of “ The 

Bowery.” Citizens of Gotham—habitant of Chatham | 
Street—denizen of Bowery! didst ever before associate | 
romance and sentiment with The Bowery? Rejoice, | 
oh, ye knights of the long-bow! for the uroma of green | 
arbors and the perfume of flowers fill your street! 

Snap your fingers at the unsentimental sound of *‘ Broad- | 
way,” and glory in your own. 


_in the Bowery! 


Wreathe your shops | 


T GOTHAM. 


site, on the right, is a long row of lofty buildings, used 
as boarding-houses, hotels, refectories, etc, in the cen- 
tre of which rises the white, plain front of the Park 
theatre—the aristocratic theatre of Gotham! Be pa- 
tient, ye patrons of the drama legitimate, and frequent- 


ers of the Park! Exquisite sir! compose yourself. 


Did it ever occur to you that when you were sitting in 
your crimson-curtained boxes, that you were at a thea- 
tre inthe Bowery? I dare say not. Your eyes are 
now open to the appalling fact! Sir, there is no dispu- 
ting it. Night after night when you have been listening 
enraptured to the celestial strains of Celeste—to the 
melody of Caradori—to the syren voice of Wood; seeing 
and hearing with delight the sublime Forrest—the ele- 
gant and majestic Clifton—the charming and fascina- 
ting Tree—and when you thought yourself at times in 
palaces or in gorgeous villas, or in Italian fields, or the 
senute-chamber of Rome, or e’en at times in Heaven— 
you have been sitting in a theatre in Chatham Street— 
Did you know this, and yet fondly 
delude yourself with the belief that it fronted on Broad- 
way, notwithstanding the Park and the Bowery lay 
between. Assuredly, no man would be expected to say 
his house fronted on such a curb-stone or such a gutter, 


with garlands, and, maidens, mingle with your hair, | but on such a street, to which tbe curb-stone and gutter 
roses and evergreens, as figurative of your origin—and | were appurtenant:—doubtless the Bowery and the 
like the Shamrock to Erin—the rose to England, and | Park have hitherto been to your elevated vision, only 
to Scotland the thistle—let a sprig of hemlock hence- | the curb-stone and gutter to divine Broadway. In this 


forward be your crest ! 





“Prove me that, | 


a cavilling dweller in Broadway. 


master Brooke.”’ 
“Much, sir. It was the only road, long before your | 


boasted Broadway was cut through to Canal Street, | 


| ease, there is some excuse for you. 
“But what has the ‘garden of bowers’ to do with | you have admitted the Park to be a park, and the 


giving the name to the Bowery, par excellence ?” says || Bowery to be a street, but disdaining their inter-loca- 


jtion between your idol theatre and Broadway, have 


Perhaps, though, 


deluded yourself with the belief that the faint illumina- 
tion shed from Broadway ucross, is @ bright and glori- 
ous sun-light, that dispels the vulgar mists that hang 





thas led from town to the Tea-Garden or ‘ Bowery,’ and | about the beloved temple of your adoration! Alas, for 
hence was called ‘ the Bowery road,’ now cut down to | the Park! Little Franklin, hold up your head and 
ye | shake hands with your neighbor! Bowery, rise once 
Having settled this objector, we will take a glimpse | more from your ashes, and extend the hand of fellow- 
t the Bowery as itis. It properly commences at the | ship to your brother! Alas! alas! Aristocratic Park, 
head of the Park, opposite the Astor House, corner of | how are thy glories faded! Alas, lordly Astoria, how 
Ann Street and Broadway; but it does not begin to| has thy fine gold become dim! 
wear the distinctive and peculiar features which cha- From the block which contains the Park Theatre, 
facterize it, till you get to old Tammany Haili, which | ‘the pedestrian passes Lovejoy's famous lodging- house 
stands like a lion guarding the entrance. Nevertheless, | for country gentlemen, on the corner of Beekman Street 
we shall begin with the nock of the bow which is at | || down which. a glimpse is caught of the Clinton Ho- 


the Astor House; for verily and alas! one half of this | tel, famous for its excellent dinners and superior wines, 
Passing Dr. Spring’s Church, surrounded by its small 


noble pile of granite shows its aristocratic face on 
grave-yard, so thickly set with tomb-stones that a finger 


Bowery, while the other half fronts Broadway ; thus, | 
like an impartial father, holding in one embrace the two | cannot be laid between them, and a large brick edifice 


great thoroughfares of Gotham, and to each equally dis- | next, north of it, called the Missionary Rooms, you 
| enter an open space from which several streets run in 


‘ Bowery. 





pensing the light of its benign countenance ! 
Bowery begins, then, at a solitary lamp-post, sup- | different directions ; but the Bowery passes straight 


ported om@either side by a small granite obelisk, which | ‘through it, and beyond it first begins to assume the pe- 
stands in the centre of the square, opposite the Astor | euliar characteristics that distinguish it from every 
House, and was erected to shelter pedestrians from pass- | other street in Gotham. As you cross the square on a 
ing vehicles. This post divides the current of carriages | line of flag#, half-way across you will pass an apple 
and pedestrians, two thirds on an @verage, flowing into | stand, where you can exchange a penny for an apple, 
Broadway, the remaining third into Bowery. Foran bears you may eat as you go along the Bowery, for the 
eighth of a mile from this post, on the left, the Bowery ‘conventional rules that govern Broadway do not obtain, 


is bounded by the iron railing of the Park, and oppo- les the lawyers phrase it, in this thoroughfare. Besides, 
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GLIMPSES A 


it will show your independence, which is a quality you 
will find by no means rare as you proceed. Tammany 
Hall, as you gain the side-walk—presuming you to be 
walking on the eastern pave--meets you with its high 
brick front, looking like, what it is, a large hotel: the 
“Hall” being one of its upper rooms. But Tammany 
Hall is too well known, to require any notice here. 
Now begins Bowery, proper! The Park, which has fol- 
lowed you on the left hand so far, draws to a termina- 
tion, and in the place of its marble town-house and 
granite public buildings, close rows of buildings shut in 
the west side of the street. How sudden the change! 
Shops, small as cages, and filled with the odds and ends 
of every thing and a little more, are crowded as thick 
together as they can stand. Here is a second-hand 
jeweler’s: his wares faintly sparkling to the eye through 
a narrow, dirty, bow-window ; and next door is a second- 
hand clothes man, with garments of every hue, and size, 
and condition, hanging out from long poles, as if their 
owners had dropped out of them like an Eel out of its 
skin. Then comes a peddling hatter, perched in a box 
seven-by-nine, his stock in trade consisting of three 
score castors, that have grown grey in service, and of 
the fashion before the last war. The three gilt balls 
hanging over the next door, points out the occupant as! 
a pawnbroker. The door is narrow, and darkened by! 
*‘ oult claithes ” suspended around it, and opens into a! 
dimly lighted shop with a row of closets facing inside’ 
on the counter, ranged from the door to the rear. 
These boxes serve to screen the unfortunates from their 
neighbors, where each can transact his business unseen 
by others. In and out of the door are continually pass-| 
ing those, whom temporary or daily necessity has com- 
pelled to part with their personal chattels. What a 
picture of human life, and of the strange reverses of 
society, one year’s history of one of these pawn-shops 
would exhibit! He who can draw the veil and expose} 
its secrets, would present a volume of thrilling and 
painful interest, without parallel in the annals of domes- 
tic suffering. Their utility has often been questioned. | 
Yet they have their uses as well as abuses. The lower | 
and middle classes, and sometimes those of higher con- | 
dition, throng to them when under temporary pecuniary | 
embarrassment. Thousands of poor women, whose | 
improvident husbands neglect to provide for their fami- | 


lies, have repeatedly been saved from the last stages of | 
misery by the aid of these institutions, if I may term) 
them such. The assistance they afford to the destitute, | 
generally counterbalances the encouragement they offer | 


to the thief. As I shall give a chapter wholly to this | 
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|second-handed furniture and clothing, books and bed- 
ding, watches, clocks, musical snuff and work boxes, 
| gold-chuains, seals, heys, rings, diamond and other studs, 
|pins, ear-rings, finger-rings, miniature frames, neck 
| chains, eye glasses, and opera do, strung pearl, coral, 
and other necklaces, silver tea, coffee and milk pots, 
sugar bowls, tea, table, salt and dessert spoons, forks, 
soup ladles, pitchers, goblets, waiters, castors, specta- 
cles, pencil-cases, pictures, surtout, frock and dress 
coats, cloaks, pea and great coats, pantaloons, vests, 
_ shirts, roundabouts, summer clothing, shoes, boots, hats, 
remnants of cloths, cassimeres, silk, linen, cali¢o, mus- 
lin and flannel, handkerchiefs, silk and calico frocks, 
shell combs, merino and other shawls, searfs, veils, pele- 
rines, caps and capes, bead bags, parasols, umbrellas, 
violins, bugles, clarionets, flutes and guitars, spy glasses, 


quadrants, sets of instruments, liquor cases, bibles and 
other valuable books, rifles, fowling pieces, muskets, 
pistols, swords, table clothes, napkins, sheets, quilts, 
_counterpanes, blankets, curtains, feather beds, carpets, 
hearth rugs, knives and forks, looking glasses, and-irons, 
shovels and tongs, fenders and irons, chairs, tables, 
bureaus, sofas, bedsteads, and (if you are not out of 
breath, reader, for we are,) coffins, cradles, and tomb- 
stones, for what we know to the contrary. 

Chatham Square is worthy a volume by itself, but we 
must not linger here, notwithstanding the “ Little 
Franklin,” as Mr. Dinneford’s pet is affectionately de- 
nominated, honors it by fronting it; nor must we turn 
into East Broadway, which rivals in its breadth, and in 
the elegance of its private buildings, the old Broadway 
proper; but leaving them to the right continue on, 
taking the western pave, into the entrance of the bona- 
fide Bowery. 





| After leaving Chatham Square and its numerous 
shops for the sale of ready-made clothing, and boots 
and shoes, the latter with mammoth bvots for signs, (on 
one of which, the gaping passer-by is astounded by the 
words, “ The largest Boot in the World,” written on 
lit large as life,) the street assumes a different, aspect. 

The buildings are loftier, but are devoted principally 
to coffee-houses—so called, because no coffee is ever 
sold there—eating houses, “ oyster halla,” as cellars 
are christened, and all their genus. Not quite a block 
from the Square the ruins of the Bowery, stately in 
their fall, meet the eye, a striking and interesting ob- 
ject in the midst of the surrounding hfe and bustle. 
The remainder of this street, for nearly two miles, is 
devoted to milliners, mechanics, and people of small 
business ; yet the shops are elegant, and more brilliant 





subject, I will not anticipate it by further observations, | at night than those in Broadway, the side-walks spa- 


but continue the outline sketch I have commenced of 
the Bowery. 

The pawnbrokers’ shops ‘‘ most do congregate” in| 
this quarter, and with the old clothes and old wares’, 
shops, gave to this part of the street a peculiar aspect. | 
Both sides of the Bowery, to Chatham Square, may be, 
called the Jews’ quarter, for nearly every other shop is 
kept by one of the sons of Israel—their families for the | 


most part living in the rear, or above stairs. Here ~| 


4 


| cious and clean, and, altogether, affording one of the 
| most interesting promenades of an evening (especially 
| Saturday) to be found in Gotham. At its upper ex- 
tremity it turns again into Broadway, at Union Square, 
two miles or more from the Astor House—thongh there 
are some that contend that it loses itself, instead, in 
Third Avenue, and so continues on into the regions 
about Harlem. 


The peculiar and distinguishing features of the 





be found whatever hath gone out of date in Gotham—| Bowery, will be “glimpsed at” in another number. 
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NIAGARA. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Ir isseldom that we publish any thing that is not original, but. 

the lines below are so very beautiful, that we cannot refrain || 
When we find such poetry going 
down to oblivion in the corner of a newspaper, we are in- 
clined to believe, with a talented friend, who asserts that the 


from giving them a place. 


NIAGARA. 


‘| Into that heaving, fathomless abyss, 
| Where nought of life has jowrney’d. Could your arm 
Baffet that billow? Would the mad’ning sea 
Sink at your voice—and the white rivers hold 
Back at your mandate! Is it given you 
| To feel like Atlas as you poise along 
Those towers that quiver o’er that charming flood ; 
Is it yours 
In terrible security to dream 


| Volcano of great waters ! 


best poetry ofthe day is floating through the newspapers aud 
magazines of our country, unclaimed and almost unnoticed 
like leaves floating on the autuma wind: when, if carefully 
preserved, it might become a rich national treasure. Itis to 
be regretted, that with the exception of three or four of our 
earliest writers, Halleck, Sprague, and a few others, the best 
poets connected with our literature are compelled to appear 
before the public in the present desultory fashion, and from | 
a want of proper appreciation, consequent to an imperfect | 
medium of approach to the reader, are deprived of their just | 
station among the leading poets of the land, 


There is no rapid to another shore, 


That lifts beyond this mortal !—whose whirlpoole 
Go deeper than the vortex the Red Man 


| Dar’d in his dim canoe! 


great pleasure to learn, that Mr. Samuel Colman has com-_| 
menced the publication of a library of American Poets, | 


which will comprise not only the pioneers in the more lofty 


department of our literature, but such as have an equal claim | 


to a just representation before the public. A beautiful vol- 
ume, containing a poem, rich with genius, and a tragedy by | 
Rufus Dawes, has already appeared. This will be followed 
by our poetical writers in succession, till the whole body of 
native poets be presented before the public, in a manner 


It gives us 


Oh, ye, whe tread 


Your bold way through the noises of this world, 
And deem they tell of wonder as they pass— 
Ye who esteem his nobler panoply, 

That armor man puts on for his small strife 
And tournament that mark his little years— 
Come here—and feel how mean his battling is 
_Compar’d with Nature’s in her solitude! 


———————— 


worthy of them and of our literature. 


I 
On God! my prayer is to thee—amid sounds 
That rock the world ! 
Within the veil! I’ve heard the anthem shout 
Of a great ocean, as it leapt in mist 
About thy thunder-shaken path! Thy voice 
As centuries have heard it, in the ruch 
And roar of waters! I have heard thy step 
Fall like a trampling host, above, around, 
And under me. Thy call is to the worlds 
Thou hast created, for their reverence, 
From out this awful shrining of thy sway. 
Shall they not hear it! 


I’ve seen thy majesty 


I have bent my brow 
Within thy rainbow—and have lifted up 
My shriek ‘mid these great cadences! 
What is the glory of Eternity. 
And what the vision’d nothingness of man. 

u 

Where is the pilgrim who bus walked the earth 
Unmov'd and thinking nothing, yet can stand 
Upon these battlements, untouched by prayer! 
Amid these clouds, when moonlight fills the air— 
And the beams seem to tremble as you gaze! 


I've seen 


Within these caves, where whirlwinds marshall them, 


And spirits, as from hell, seem centinel, 

Nor feel his heart cower in him, as his eye 

And ear catch this stern language as it falls! 
un 

Man! do you talk of majesty! Look up, 

And see that ocean leaping from the clouod— 

Crowned with a rainbow on its foaming front! 

Talk you of strength! Gaze on that Tartarus 


Where shadows wreathe and congregate, far down 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


WHOEVER has attentively meditated on the progress 
'of the human race cannot fail to discern, that there is 
/now a spirit of inquiry amongst men which nothing 
can stop, or even materially control. Reproach and 
| obloquy, threats and persecution, will be in vain. They 
/may embitter opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. There is 
| a silent march of thought which no power can arrest, 
and which it is not difficult to foresee, will be marked 
Mankind were never before in 
The press has 





, by important events. 
| the situation in which they now stand. 
Hi been operating upon them for several centuries, with an 

‘| influence scarcely perceptible at its commencement, but 
| by daily becoming more palpable, and acquiring acce- 
‘lerated force, it is rousing the intellect of nations; and 
| | happy will it be for them, if there be no rash interfer- 
‘| ence with the natural progress of knowledge; and if 
| by a judicious and gradual adaptation of their institu- 
|| tions to the inevitable changes of opinion, they are 
saved from those convulsions which the pride, preju- 
‘dices, and obstinacy of a few, may occasion to the 
| whole. 


—S 


} 

| Original. 

| HATE. 

| Hare is a little murmuring stream 

That smoothly glides at first, 

But soon a torrent it will seem 
From deep, dark channels burst. 

The weakest, ere it swelleth, may 

With ease the stream pass o’er— 

The strongest, when it hath its sway, 

| Can seldom ford to shore. ?. 
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Original. || He kissed the tear from her raven eye, 
THE LOVERS.—A BALLAD. And he parted her raven hair; 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. “God blegs thee, my Ellen fair !” 


_ 


| 
' _ ! And he clasped her to his manly heart— 


H Ox! why droops the banner on Bothwell’s tower? | With beating hearts the lovers lay, 
. And why comes that mournful wail? And listened the hunter’s cry, 
Oh, the gallant William has breathed his last, | And heard the voice of Cadzow stern, 
In Cadzow’s oaken dale. ! Ring in the midnight sky. 


He went to hunt the bonny red deer, | 
j And the ptarmagin to snare: 
But a bonnier bird in Cadzow’s dale, 


And far on the breeze the wild holloa, 
In distance was dying away ; 


$ Amaleed the werrier these || And the little stars their torches quenched, 
rf | In the fount of the dawning day. 
e Ellen, the maid of the raven locks, ! 
f And the eye of raven hue; ‘| “Now haste ye, haste ye, my Ellen dear— 
+ At the trysting tree with beating heart, | Haste with thy William brave; 
: Was waiting for William true. Have ye the heart the Clyde to a? 
Through the hazel copse, the moon’s bright beams od (eee 
Scarce darted their silver glow ; | ie Oh! I will dare with thee, William, 
4 And the bloody Clyde in his rocky bed, | The wrath of the howling storm ; 
# All heavily did flow. } Thongh all Nature warred I would not fear, 


Oh! why gleams the bale fire on Cadzow’s tower ? | While I clasped my William’s form! 


And why rings the warder’s horn? 
And why are the shouts of the hunter band 
Through wood and valley borne? 


“ But hark! what means that cry, William? 
Hear ye the blood-hound’s bay ? 
Couch ye, again, my warrior love— 


“To horse! to horse!” old Cadzow cries, Bend ye thy knee, and pray.” 


‘To horse, my merry men all ; 
Thy ladye young—my daughter fair, He clasped the maid in his manly arm, 
Has fled from her father’s hall. And he drew his sword amain ; 
But the moment next the feathered shaft 


“‘ Wind ye the woods and craggy cliffs— 
Had cleft his heart in twain. 


Stem ye the angry Clyde; 
Through the Avon’s breast of hoary foam, 


My gallant clansmen ride. “ Traitor, be that his guerdon dear, 


Who robs me of my fame; 


“Oh! woe to my house, and woe to the hour, ’Tis thus that Cadzow pays the stain, 
When the pride of my widowed heart; Cast on his house’s name.” 
My Ellen pure from my roof did fly, 
And from honor’s path depart. | Red welled the blood from his warrior heart, 


As he sank on his mossy bed ; 
A withering shriek from the maiden burst 
And reason her spirit fled. 


“ Seek ye the hind whoe’er he be, 
Who has dared one stain to fling 
‘On the scutcheon of my house’s line, 


And the tear from my old eye wring. “TI come, I come,” my love, she cried, 
“Seek ye the hind whoe’er he be, ““T’ll stem with thee the tide ; 

Though of power and princely fame ; Oh! it is blythe on the angry wave, 
His hated form to the eagle throw, With my gallant love to ride.” 


And bury in blood, his name !” 
; Wildly she gained the hanging cliff, 
And the hunters ride through the tangled copse, Then plunged in the weltering wave; 
Through the forest all dark and drear ; One frantic langh from the river rose 
4 And they climb each crag and towering cliff, As she sank im her watery grave. 
And their bugles ring far and near. 


“Now couch ye, couch ye, my William bold, | Old Cadzow gazed in horror wild, 
Couch here in this birchen bower; While the tear from his stern eye ran; 


For the chase is up, and thy life is sought— Then sorrowing sought his childless halls, 














Couch here till the morning hour. A sadder and wiser man. 
“ And I will be thy bride, William, There is weeping and wailing in Cadzow tower, 
. To Bothwell with thee go, There is mourning in Bothwell hall, 
And be the ladye of thy hall, For the lovers young that have sank to rest, 
And share with thee weal and woe.” Like flowers that too early fall! ® 
36 
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Original. 
THE ARAB’S HORSE, 


RY F. A. DURIVAGE. 


Tre affecting circumstance on which the following lines are 
founded, is too well known to require repetition here. 


I srino thee here, my desert steed, 
Queen of her matchless race; 

None better framed than her, to lead 
The battle’s fiery chase. 


I bring thee here, my desert steed, 
In beauty and in health ; 

And great indeed, should be my meed, 
For she is all my wealth. 


I love her, Christian! She hath braved 
The stream of deadly strife. 

Think how I love her—she hath saved, 
Ay, more than once, my life. 


And well doth she repay my care, 
When chains and death are nigh ; 

The eagle through the trackless air 
Moves not so fast as I. 


How youthful are my courser’s charms! 
It seems but yesterday 

Since first, beside the Well of Palms, 
I taught her to obey. 


At first she spurned the desert sand 
In high and proud disdain, 

But soon she bowed to my command, 
And owned the practised rein. 


The light djerreed above her flies— 
It cannot make her quail; 

And next, before her fearless eyes, 
Floats Ada’s silvery veil. 


Then, when I found her true of heart, 
An Arab, void of fear: 

I elacked her rein, and bede her part 
Fall on her fleet career. 


Like arrow from the archer’s hand, 
She sprang, away! away ! 

A hundred miles of seorching sand 
Were traversed on that day. 


And fall beneath the noonday sun, 
There gleamed a lonely pool : 
"Twas there, her headlong journey done, 


I plunged my steed to cool. 


No shiver in ber swelling flank ! 
No dimness in ber eye ! 

Unharmed, she of the water drank, 
Benestlilthe burning sky. 


My Zuleima! and must thou feel 
A Christian’s strange caress, 

Or suffer from his goring steel, 
When faint from weariness ? 


And can’st thou, far away from me, 
Thy food in comfort take ? 

I know thy heart will heavy be, 
And mine, alas! will break. 


| 


My wife beside the lonely well 
Will make her bitter moan, 
E’en when the bright red gold I tell, 
If 1 come back alone. 


Can gold perform my courser’s task, 
Replace the peerless gem ? 
i My children for their playmate ask— 
How shall I answer them ? 


Our Arab tents adorn the plain— 

A plain without a track ; 

Shall kings control thy broider’d rein? 
Or wilt thou bear me back— 


Back to our desert and our home, 

Our fountain and our tree, 

Again the fiery waste to roam, 
Contented, poor and free ? 


| My Zuleima! she neighs assent— 

! She snuffs afar the breeze 

That waves the canvass of our tent, 
And sings among our trees; 


And pleasant voices greet her ear, 
And pleasant visions shine 

Before her eyes—you see—you hear— 
Take back your gold! She's mine! 


Lert not the guilty man, who may now be enjoying the 
pleasant sunshine of prosperity, flatter himself that he 
shall escape a self-inflicted punishment for guilt. "Tis 
_when adversity comes, that remorse, with its poisonous 
fangs, begins to gnaw at the heart of its victim. 


| 
| , 


| Tue idea that religion is a kind of slavery, to which 

none can submit without sacrificing the natural enjoy- 

ments of life, has ever been the greatest hinderance to 
_ its advancement among mankind. How much wiser 
and better should we be if we could carry along with 
us, from infancy to old age, the full conviction that haj- 
| piness springs from the substantial cultivation and exer- 
_ cise of the Christian virtues. 





Mar of our speculative opinions cease to engage 
attention, not because we are agreed about their truth 
or fallacy, but because we are tired of the controversy. 
! They sink into neglect, and ine future age their futility 
| or absurdity is acknowledged, When they no longer re- 
, tain a hold on the prejudices and paséions of mankind, 


— 





THEATRICALS. 


THEATRICALS. 


Parx.— Mr. Hamblin’s engagement still continues. “ Rienzi,” 
the spectacle, has been revived in a style of splendor and 
perfection, which if more common to this house, would ensure 
for it a more liberal patronage. When this drama was pro- 
duced, the theatre was well attended. The artists were ali in 
the spirit of the piece, and performed in harmony with each 
other. Mr. Hamblin’s personation of the Tribune, was excel- 
lent, embracing a variety of features which contribute to add 
greatness and interest tothe hero. Mrs. Richardson and Miss 
Cushman were instrumental in carrying the drama forward, 
and Messrs. Richings, Wheatley and Hield, added to the scenes, 
qualities which stamped them as highly meritorious and skil- 
ful members of the profession. The minor parts were, also, 
acceptably filled. Mr. Fisher played the character allotted to 
him with truth and fidelity to nature, and relieved the tedious- 
ness of the action by his numerous sallies of wit and merriment. 
The chorus, too, was pleasing, and did not, as generally it 
does, diminish the interest of the drama in consequence of its 
slovenly character. 

Mr. Hamblic has appeared in one or two other characters, 
but we have been unable to witness his performances, in conse- 
quence of other engagements. We regret to say, that about 


the middle of the month, he was taken seriously ill, and conse- | 


quently could not appear as La Fitte in the drama of that 
name. The part, however, was undertaken by Mr. Richings, 
who sustained it to the satisfaction of the audience, for several 
nights. Miss Cushman’s Theodore, in the same piece, was a 
fine performance ; but all that was done for the play, failed to 
excite that attention from the auditors which was anticipated. 
The burning of powder—and bad powder, especially—is enough 
to destroy the patience of any audience, and for one, we think 
it effective only in two ways—in disturbing nerves and driving 
individuals from the theatre. 

A successful farce has been played at this theatre, founded on 
events which, it is said, have lately transpired in this city. It 
was played to the gratification of large audiences, for three 
nights—its title, “ The Old Clock ; or, Here she goes—there she 
goes.” We have seldom known a farce, the scene laid so near 
home, so successful as this has been. 

The engagement of Mrs. Sloman is now looked upon with in- 


terest, and the admirers of tragedy will no doubt avail them- | 


selves of the opportunity afforded, to witness the revival of 
some of the best plays inthe language. We shall endeavor to 
speak of Mrs. Sloman’s powers next month. 

Near the close of the month, Mr. Hackett played to a large 
audience in “ Henry IV.,” personating Falstaff. It was the last 
appearance of the actor, as he sailed immediately after, for 
England, where he is to reside for the future. His performance 
was quite acceptable, although some very glaring faults were 
discernible. Not one in twenty of those who attempt to play 
Falstaff, can be successful. The character requires a singular 
combination of qualities to be represented to the satisfaction of 
the readers of Shakspeare, for the ideal Falstaff is a creation of 
a peculiar nature. 


NatTionaL.—In our last notice, we spoke of the talents of the 
vocalists, Mra. Seguin, Miss Shirref, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Seguin; aud we now advert to the engagement of another 
pleasing singer-—Mrs. Bailey. In conjunction with those before 
named, she has appeared in several operas, and has continued 
to sustain her previous eminent position. Mrs. Bailey sings 
very prettily, but with little force. Her style is neat, and ber 
execution graceful. 
whatever she attempts, and is sot ambitious to display her 


powers by the lavish introduction of embellishment—a fault. 


into Which vocalists are apt to run. 
The chief feature, in opera, has been the appearance of Mra. 
Seguin and Miss Shirreff, together, in the same piece. “ The 


She always sugeeeds satisfactorily in| 





a | 


\| after the first night, was very tolerably performed, although 
| much music was introduced from other operas, and Mozart 
| was shorn of many of his beams. Mr. Wilson, onthe whole, 
added nothing to his reputation by Almaviva. His soul did not 
seem to be in the little which pertained to his situation. He 
sang some parts, nevertheless, with good taste. Mr. Seguin’s 
Figaro was very poorly acted, being made up of grimace and 
tittering. Occasionally, he sang with skill, but the character 
did not seem suited to his powers. Mr. Latham had a good 
comic character, but whether he failed from too much or too 
little exertion, he, alone, can judge. Mr. Andrews improves as 
he becomes familiar to the stage, and we confidently predict 
his advancement, for he seems aware of the “means which 
surest help the climber to the top, and keep him there "—indus- 
try and perseverance in well doing. Mrs. Seguin and Miss Shir- 
reff were in the attitude of rivals, but it was that kind of rival- 
ry which the lovers of science and art like to see exhibited, 
Both these vocalists appear to the best advantage in their posi- 
tion. Each is superior to the other in different ways, and 
each coatributes to show the accomplishments ef the other. 
They furnish annotators on public performances with a lesson 
that ought not to be forgotten, viz: that artists should always 
be judged by the effects which they produce, not by their repu- 
tation, nor by any bias in their favor. These vocalists shine in 
each other’s presence. If Mrs. Seguin has the ¢reater fin- 
ish of style, Miss Shirreff excels her in the power of exhibiting 
her own. If the former has the greater knowledge of music, 
the latter is superior in making use of that which she possesses. 
The one sings as if it were her nature that prompted, the latter, 
as if she were a pupil of art. The former thrills you with her 
execution, simple and direct, the latter charms you with her 
manner, elegant and fanciful. Mrs. Seguin captivates, Miss 
Shirreff charms. One steals into your heart, the other steals 
your heart from you. You are in doubt whether to yield to the 
mastery of the one, or to be conquered by the fascination of the 
other. The one is asea lighted by a sunshine of glory, heaving 
in undulations, the other is a rivulet, leaping im the sun, and 
dazzling with the brilliancy ofits motion. 
Mrs. Seguin sustained the Countess, so far as the vocal part 
_ is considered, with great ability. Here and there she broke a 
‘| little in her music, but such accidents cannot be very well 
avoided, especially On an exciting occasion, Miss Shirreff 
sang well, also; her faults, too, were slight. She acts with ease 
and a familiarity to the stage, which ever make up for Many 
| deficiencies. Mrs. Bailey’s Cherubino was a very acceptable 
] pieceofacting. The chorus, as a whole, was very well trained. 
|| We are pleased to see that Mr. Penson has resumed his position 
as leader of the orchestra, He is well fitted to be dictator over 
it,and without such a man, an orchestra can be nothing. 
| A new drama, called “La Fitte,” bas been played several 
nights, It seems to have been written in a hurry, and accepted 
| by the manager more in consequence of its name than the 
intrinsic merit it possessed. Perhaps this was done to destroy 
‘the prospect of a play of the same name, in rehearsal at the 
Park, about the time of its production. Ifsuch was the case, it 
| exhibits a disgraceful and unpardonable spirit of rivalry. 


FRANKLIN The manager has brought forward in rapid sue- 
cession many new plays, with the oceasional revival of some 
popular old melo-drama, Aboyt the middle of the month, an 
engagement was effected withthat fascinating lady, Mrs. Gibbs, 
who is sure to prove popular wherever she goes. She has ap- 
peared in“ The Emerald Isle,” a neat vaudeville of her own 
composition, in “ The Beggar's Opera,” * Don Giovanni,” and 
other operatic pieces, qustaining her reputationas one of the 
best vocal actresses in the country. Mr, and Mrs, Bannister 
| have, also, been brought forward, an ral odd productions, 
! from the pen of the former, have beea performed, as the bills 
| phrase it,“ with immense applause.” Mr, Bannister, in time, 





Marriage of Figaro” was the opera selected to bring them for-| will rival Lopede Vega bimeelf, in the number of his dramatio 


ward thus copjoined, which, with a tolerable cast among the 
male characters, and Mrs. Bailey as Cherubino, exe e mu. 
sical world to such @ degree, that the theatre was 


every night that this galaxy of talent appeared, The opora, 


prodyctions—but he will scarcely be placed in comparison, we 
think, as a Writer, However, scouic display balderdash 
seem far more popular at our Aires thao 






of verse, 


the melody of diction, or the beauty of thought. 
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Tue Srinrr or tue East, by D. Urquhart: E. L. Carey & 
A. Hart.—Auy one desiring information respecting the nations 
of the East, will find this work graphic and faithful. We have 
reada large portion of it with almost unalloyed pleasure. The 
author is, evidently, a careful observer, and has a well-stored 
mind. 

Tar Women or Enciann, by Mrs. Ellis: E. L. Carey& 
A. Hart.—This work is by the author of the “ Poetry of Life,” 
and she has treated with much ability upon the social duties 
and domestic habits of women. ‘The views of the author are 


‘generally tolerably correct, and the reader will find many ideas 


worthy of attention and reflection in her pages. 


STERLING anpd Penrupvock: E. L. Carey & A. Hart.—This 
novel, by the author of “ Tremaine,” is spoken well of by Eng- 
lish reviewers, but we think it a mediocre production, and | 
scarcely worth reading. The quotations, which are numerous, | 
are the best part of the work. 


Jack Apams, by Captain Chamier: E. L. Carey & A. Hart.— | 
The story of the mutineers of the “ Bounty ” will ever be re- | 
membered, if not for the adventures of the actors, at least for 
the manner in which those adventures have been described and 
embellished by the author. This is the best novel of the sea- 
son, The author of it is one of the strongest novelists that we 
are acquainted with, when he launches upon the ocean. He is | 
the Pilot of the sea.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Tut Porrica, Works or Sin Water Scorr: E. L. Carey 


&§ A. Hart.—We cannot be expected to do justice to the nice | 
typography and paper of this octavo volume of seven hundred || 


pages. The admirers of Scott, literary men, in particular, will 
find this volume one of rare value. We have turned its pages 
over and over, and our delight increases with the renewed pro- | 
gress. The work embraces all his poems, and his miscellane- | 
ous writings on the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 


Tue Wispom anp Gens or Suaxsreare: EZ. L, Carey & 
A. Hart.—Shakspeare’s works, in any form, are always accepta- | 
vie, but this work is most decidedly useful, and is so arranged | 
as to present a vast fund of information on a million subjects. 
We know not that we can better aid the publishers than by ex- | 
pressing it as our serious conviction that no family should be 
without this volame, We aro enthusiastically pleased with 


it. 


Inpecision, and Other Poems, by J. K, Mitchell, M. D.: 
E. L. Curey & A. Hart,—We have read only a portion of this 
volume, The first poem is along one, written, for the most 
part,in Lake school pentameters. The story appears to be | 
interesting, but we are not able, from the parts that we have | 
read, to say any thiog further in its favor. The minor poems 
in the volume are not very striking. One stanza we have 
found, which is execrable, and is sufficient in itself to condemn 
the author.— The Carvills. 


Tue Romance or tHe Harem, by Miss Pardoe: E. Le 
Carey & A. Hart.—This work comprises several excellent Ori- 


ental fictions, and purports to be the veritable narratives of the | 


professed story-tellers of the Turkish Harem. From Miss | 
Pardoe’s former work, we are Jed to the belief that this book | 
will be perused with pleasure by a host of American readers. 
One obtains a vivid impression of life in Turkey from the pages 
of this production.— The Carville. 


Tue American «nv Panis, by John Anderson: Carey & 
Hart.—This work and “ Reminiscences of a Tour,” published 
in Boston last fall, are a works to give the reader an in- 
sight into Paris.an life. e have found very valuable informa- | 
tion in this book, and cheerfully recommend it.— The Carvills. | 


Anatytican OntnocraPny, by 4. D. Wright: J. Orville Tay-— 
lor. —This is 


into schools, a good instructor, would prove of service to | 
the youthful 4 | 


r little work for children, and, if introduced | 


Gurney Marrtep, by Theodore Hook: Lea & Blanchard.— 
They who have read “ Gilbert Gurney,” will be pleased to read 
this continuation, although they will not find it quite so agreea- 
ble as its predecessor. 


Jack Suepparp, No. I.,—illustrated: Lea & Blanchard.— 
This story, by Ainsworth, so far as we have read, is exceedingly 
amusing and entertaining, The promise of the first chapter is 
very great. 


TAaLes or THE Passions—illustrated: Lea & Blanchard.— 
We have before spoken of the author, James, and of these sto- 
ries. The volume before us, however, is elegantly printed and 
embellished, and is also very suitable fer a gift. The sight of 
so beautiful a work gives us great pleasure. - 


Nicnoias Nickiesy, by “ Boz:” Lea & Blanchard.—This 
work is now published in a volume, and, undoubtedly, will 
prove more acceptable te the public in this form than in num- 
bers. 

Conversations ON Nature anp Art: Lea & Blanchard.— 


| A book containing valuable instruction upon very many impor- 


tant subjects. We have not read much of it, because it is dia- 
logue, a species of writing not much to our fancy, except when 
the drama is concerned.— The Carvills. 


My Niece; or, THE STRANGER’s Grave: Edward Walker.— 
A thrilling story, with an an awful catastrophe, well told, and 
original. This work was very popular among novel readers 


about six years ago. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ayotuer Votume.—This number terminates the tenth vol- 
ume of the Companion. We have closed the stories which 
have been continued for several months, and, in order to do 
this, many articles intended for this number, have been laid 
over for our next publication. 

The May number willbe printed on new type, and will con- 
tain a variety of contributions from many of the best writers in 
the country. Among our new contributors, we have the pleas- 
ure of announcing John Neal, Professor Henry W. Longfellow, 
Seba Smith, well-known as the original ‘ Jack Downing,” Mrs, 
Seba Smith, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, and Hannah F. Gould 


| Our readers are advised that no expense will be spared to 


engage writers to furnish papers which will be of general 
interest and utility, and which will add to the character of the 


_ periodical literature of the country. 


In the department of embellishments, we intend to place the 
magazine far above any other periodical in the country. Each 
plate will positively be engraved expressly for the work, and 
the subjects will be selected with reference to the interest with 
which weanticipate they may be examined. The one now in the 


- hands of the engraver is an eminently beautiful view of Sarato- 


ga Lake. The plates of the Fashions, too, will be given every 
quarter, thus making sizteen elegant embellishments in a year, 
which, if purchased at the print-shops, would cost the amount 
ofa year’s subscription, 

Tvurrion tn Music.—It will be a source of satisfaction toa 
large portion of the public, to know that the popular vocalist, 
Mrs. Bailey, intends to be @ permanent resident in this city, 
for the purpose of faithfully devoting her talents to the art of 
teaching music to ladies. Teachers are so apt to leave the city 
that pupils lose mach time and money in consequence ; but as 
Mrs. Bailey will continue eee here, no fear on this account 
need be indulged in. ‘The i tion to the duties of her sta- 
tion and her qualifications must contribute to make her object 
in every way successful. =~ : 
INARY.—We reg want 


Mrs. Bueecker’s FEMace 
of room prevents us saying all is institution at Yor that 
it so richly deserves. can ‘efer our readers to the 


advertisement on the cover, with assurance, from personal 
knowledge, that all the advantages set forth ig it, fall short of 
those really to be found ip the establishment. 
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